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THE  LOST   BRIDE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR. 

T\OCTOR  JOHNSON  did  not  call  that 
day,  which  Aunt  Jane  declared  was  a 
good  sign,  and  I  tried  to  think  so  too.  But 
the  next  morning  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
very  anxious  for  his  hitherto  daily  visit,  and 
we  also  expected  Mr.  Mordaunt.  So  I  sat 
near  the  window  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
listening  and  looking  anxiously  along  the 
road  to  the  village. 
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At  last  I  saw  a  carnage  coming  in  the 
distance ;  it  was  not  the  doctor's  gig,  nor  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  fly,  but  a  large  well-appointed 
vehicle;  and  as  it  approached  the  door  I  recog- 
nised, by  the  ducal  coronet,  that  it  was  the 
same  carriage  in  which  we  went  to  the  ball 
on  that  eventful  night. 

Then  I  saw  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen 
get  out,  and  I  fancied  that  some  one  else 
remained  in  it ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  look 
again,  for  it  drove  quickly  off,  and  Mary 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  Duchess,  with 
Mr.  Mordaunt  and  the  Duke.  I  felt  rather 
confused  and  embarrassed,  because  I  sud- 
denly  took  it  into  my  head  that  the  other 
person  who  remained  in  the  carriage  was 
Carlo,  and  the  question,  "  Was  he  well 
enough  to  travel  ? — and  was  he  really  going 
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away  without  my  seeing  him  ?"  was  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue. 

But  the  Duchess  was  one  of  those  kind 
people  who  possess  the  valuable  faculty  of 
setting  everyone  at  their  ease,  so  she  soon 
engaged  my  attention  pleasantly  by  her  ac- 
count of  Dorina,  and  how  enchanted  she 
was  with  that  beautiful  saint.  Then  she 
said  that  the  Marchese  Spinola  was  much 
better.  "  And,"  added  she,  "  he  is  so 
anxious  to  go  to  his  father  at  Sorrento  that 
I  allowed  him  to  take  a  little  drive  to-day ; 
and  if  he  bears  it  without  suffering,  he  is  to 
start  on  his  journey  to-morrow.  But  he 
has  had  a  most  extraordinary  escape,  and 
his  recovery  was,  it  was  feared  at  first,  quite 
hopeless." 

I   inquired   whether   his   mind  was    not 
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affected,  because  that  was  what  the  doctor 
at  first  apprehended. 

"  Not  at  all ;  and  I  suppose  he  has  been 
of  great  use  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  about  that 
strange  business — your  impostor  cousin.  For 
I  am  convinced  he  is  an  impostor,"  she 
added,  "  and  so  is  the  Duke  ;  and  the  mat- 
ter is  going  to  be  well  sifted,  and  I  don't 
despair  of  seeing  you  re-instated  in  your 
rights  again." 

"  How  can  that  be  possible  ?"  I  said. 
"  But  oh  !  if  my  father  could  but  be  cleared 
— if  the  slur  they  want  to  cast  on  my 
father  could  but  be " 

"  It  will — it  shall — it  must  f  interrupted 
the  impetuous  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

uYes,"  said  the  Duchess  with  a  quiet 
smile,  as  she  saw  the  Dresden  china  ink- 
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stand  vibrate,  and  the  pens  dance,  from  his 
thump  on  the  table.  "  And  now  I  have  a 
petition  to  make,  my  dear  Miss  Vivian — it 
is  that  you  and  Miss  Stanway  will  come  and 
take  our  places  at  Castle  Hall,  for  the  Duke 
has  business  which  he  must  not  longer 
neglect.  The  Grafinn  Dorina  must  not  be 
left  alone ;  and  no  one  is  so  well  fitted  to 
be  her  companion  at  this  trying  time  as 
yourself.  And  you  are  the  only  relative 
she  has  in  England ;  and  she  had  much 
better  remain  in  the  old  home  of  her  English 
ancestors.  So  I  shall  send  the  carriage  for 
you  both  to-morrow,  and  see  you  installed 
at  Castle  Hall ;  then  the  Duke  will  take  me 
away  in  the  afternoon.  The  Count  Rossi 
will  go  on  the  following  day,  for  now  that 
the  funeral  of  his  poor  wife   is   over,    he 
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wishes  to  return  for  a  time  to  his  old  home 
at  Venice — for  a  time  only,"  she  added,  as 
she  saw  a  disappointed  look  on  ray  face. 
"  Of  course  he  will  marry  his  own  fiancee 
as  soon  as  Dorina  consents,  and  we  will 
have  a  splendid  wedding,  or  rather  a  lovely 
and  picturesque  one,  for  it  shall  be  a  real 
old-fashioned  fete,  when  all  the  villages  for 
miles  round  will  enjoy  it ;  and  I  shall  come 
and  dance  on  the  green  with  the  old  clerk  ; 
and  the  Duke  shall  dance  a  minuet  de  la  cour 
with  dear  old  Mrs.  Lacy.  How  I  love  that 
genuine  old  dame,  with  her  long  family 
histories — you  know,  I  have  quite  learnt 
them  by  heart  from  her — ever  since  the 
Conquest.  And  that  clever  rogue  Cattarina 
has  been  ferreting  out  something  most  mys- 
terious, that  was  even  unknown  to  Mrs.  Lacy. 
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I  rather  like  that  wicked  Cattarina,  for  she 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for 
her  mistress,  who  was — well,  never  mind, 
her  faults  are  buried  with  her,  and  we  will 
think  no  ill ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  Catta- 
rina was  so  fascinated  by  poor  Cunigunda's 
exterior  charms,  that  now  she  has  got  a  mis- 
tress as  externally  charming,  and  so  good 
withal,  I  feel  sure  she  ought  to  make  a  good 
and  devoted  servant.  But  there  is  the  car- 
riage, luckily,  to  stop  the  overflow  of  my 
eternal  talk,  as  the  Duke  calls  it.  Our 
horses  want  exercise,"  she  added,  as  she 
looked  out ;  "  and  as  our  invalid  is  trying  to 
get  out,  we  will  leave  him  and  send  it  back 
in  an  hour.  Good-bye,  and  remember  to  be 
ready  by  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 
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I  saw  that  Carlo  had  great  difficulty  in 
moving,  and  though  supported  on  each  side 
by  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  the  Duke,  his  progress 
along  the  little  garden  walk,  which  led  from 
the  entrance-gate  up  to  the  house  door,  was 
very  slow. 

I  had  full  time  to  notice  the  look  of  in- 
tense suffering  on  his  pale  thin  face,  and  the 
anxious  look  in  his  dark,  speaking  eyes. 
The  gentlemen  lifted  him  up  the  steps,  and 
supporting  him  into  the  room,  and  placing 
him  in  Aunt  Jane's  armchair,  they  left  him 
alone  with  me.  I  hoped  Aunt  Jane  was 
coming  (she  had  gone  with  the  Duchess  to 
the  hall  door),  but  she  did  not,  and  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  off.  • 


CHAPTER  II. 

MY   INTERVIEW  WITH  CARLO. 

"  "\7^0U  are  not  glad  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  weak  voice.  "  I  knew  it 
was  better  I  should  die,  and  then  perhaps 
you  would  have  thought  more  kindly  of  me. 
And  yet  I  dreaded  death,  for  I  felt  almost 
for  the  first  time  that  I  was  going  to  eternal 

torture.     And  your  indifference " 

"  Oh !  no,  no !"  I  said,  as  I  approached 
and  took  his  hand.     After  that  I  scarcely 
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knew  what  we  said,  but  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  Aunt  Jane  came  into  the  room,  I  had 
quite  forgiven  his  apparent  faithlessness,  and 
I  saw  by  Aunt  Jane's  face  that  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  long  inter- 
view. Yet  there  was  no  result,  for  I  was 
not  conscious  of  having  promised  anything. 
I  only  felt  kindly  to  wards  him,  and  felt  most 
deeply  for  his  sufferings. 

"  The  carriage  has  come  back  for  you, 
but  you  are  to  come  and  see  us  again  before 
you  leave  the  country,"  I  said. 

"  No,  this  must  be  the  last  time — not  later, 
unless " 

"  Unless  you  resolve  not  to  come,"  inter- 
rupted Aunt  Jane. 

"  But  we  must  now  obey  the  orders  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  your  fate.     The 
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Duke  is  going  to  carry  you  off  by  force  to 
Lorton  Grange,  till  you  are  much  more  fit 
to  travel  than  you  are  now  ;  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  bring  you  once  more  to  see  us  at 
Castle  Hall,  and  then  you  can  bid  us  an 
eternal  adieu,  if  you  are  resolved  to  leave 
England  for  ever.  So  now  cheer  up,  and 
don't  look  as  if  all  happiness  had  fled,  and 
that  you  are  doomed  to  misery  for  ever  and 
ever.  Remember  an  old  homely  proverb, 
1  It's  never  too  late  to  mend.' ' 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  Carlo,  as 
he  tried  to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  fell  back 
exhausted  with  the  effort ;  and  Aunt  Jane 
went  to  fetch  some  restorative,  after  order- 
ing him  not  to  stir,  and  promising  that  Mr. 
Mordaunt  and  the  servant  would  come  and 
help  him  into  the  carriage. 
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"  Am  I  to  come  again,"  whispered  Carlo, 
while  his  beseeching  eyes  looked  anxiously 
into  mine  for  an  answer.  I  said  nothing, 
but  my  looks  probably  satisfied  him,  for  his 
face  brightened,  and  with  a  voice  to  which 
hope  seemed  to  give  sudden  strength,  he 
added,  after  a  pause, 

"  Then  when  I  see  you  next,  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  to  say,  for  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  and  the  Duke  are  going  to 
make  me  of  some  use." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  I  know  all 
about  it,  and  highly  approve  of  your  plan ; 
but  you  must  not  talk  any  more  now.  There, 
all  right,  you  may  kiss  her  hand,  and  mine 
too,  if  you  like,  for  I  admire  }^our  old 
courtier-like  air:  Good-bye  ;  and  get  well 
quickly,"  she  added,  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  and 
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the  Duke's  servant  came  to  help  him  into 
the  carriage. 

"  Oh  !  Aunt  Jane,"  I  said,  as  they  drove 
off,  "why  did  you  tell  him  to  kiss  my 
hand?" 

"  Because  I  saw  it  would  do  him  good. 
Don't  you  see  that  he  is  still  so  ill  that  it 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  he  will 
ever  recover? — and  unless  he  has  some  hope, 
and  meets  with  real  kindness,  I  am  certain 
he  will  die ;  and  you  would  be  sorry  for 
that,  though  you  did  try  to  look  as  if  you 
did  not  care  what  became  of  him." 

(i  Oh  !  no,  I  am  certain  I  did  not,"  I  said, 
while  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  cry  about  it  now, 
darling,  for  I  know  your  position  was  a 
verv  difficult    one — verv,    under    all    the 
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complication  of  circumstances.  For  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is  this  (and  we  should  always 
view  things  exactly  as  they  are),  you  con- 
sidered yourself  engaged  to  him  when  you 
came  to  England,  and  you  fancied  that  you 
were  in  love  with  him  because  you  had  seen 
no  one  else  you  liked  as  well.  Then  when 
you  lost  your  fortune,  he  seemed  to  reject 
you,  and  this  of  course  you  could  not  for- 
give. You  tried  to  hate  him,  and  fancied 
you  succeeded.  You  saw  another  man,  the 
most  fascinating  man  going,  who  made  love 
to  you  as  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  season, 
and  you  fancied  he  adored  you,  therefore  it 
would  have  been  very  ungrateful  if  you  had 
not  returned  his  love,  in  spite  of  the  wise 
warning  of  Lady  Horatia  Somerton,  and  of 
the  old  poet,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  some 
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of  whom  knew  of  his  kind  of  engagement  to 
another,  and  that  he  was  an  inveterate 
gambler.  Then  you  suddenly  discovered," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  that  he  was  loved 
by  your  dearest  friend  Norah,  and  that  you 
had  been  the  means  of  inducing  him  to 
forget  her.  All  this  excitement  brought  on 
a  most  dangerous  illness,  from  the  effects  of 
which  you  are  scarcely  yet  recovered.  It 
has  left  your  mind  in  a  kind  of  blank,  dull 
state,  and  you  shrink  instinctively  from 
emotional  or  decided  feeling ;  and  your  bad 
opinion  of  Carlo  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
rumours  you  heard,  that  he  was  too  attentive 
to  Cunigunda.  I  think  these  rumours  were 
exaggerated ;  but  I  saw  what  an  extra- 
ordinary, fascinating  syren  she  was,  and  that 
Carlo's   pleasure    in   her  society    might  be 
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somewhat  excused.  How  irresistibly  fasci- 
nating she  was  is  proved  by  Count  Rossi 
having  been  induced  to  forget  his  beautiful 
betrothed,  and  marry,  after  such  a  short 
interval,  a  person  wTho  was  her  very  oppo- 
site in  character.  Yet  Count  Rossi  is  really 
a  good  and  most  conscientious  man,  and  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  be  led  away  as  such 
a  young  and  untrained  person  as  Carlo 
is.  Your  March ese  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect, but  I  fancy  I  see  in  his  countenance 
that  many  fine  qualities  might  be  developed, 
and  that  under  judicious  influence  he  may 
become  quite  a  different  creature." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  I,  with 
anxious  hope. 

11 1  hope  so.  But  as  it  must  depend  on 
you — and  I  would  endeavour  not  to  cause 
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him  to  despair  before  he  has  had  time  to 
recover  his  health,  and  to  give  you  some 
proof  that  the  severe  shock  and  illness 
he  has  had,  may  not  have  been  sent  in 
vain." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  wish  to  do  him 
any  harm,  but " 

"  But  you  cannot,  of  course,  make  up 
your  mind  all  of  a  sudden  to — and  that  is 
quite  natural.  You  are  also  surprised  that 
I  should  thus  seem  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
one  of  whom  many  would  disapprove.  Per- 
haps it  is  surprising,  but  when  you  have 
seen  as  much  of  the  world,  or  rather  of 
mankind,  you  will  see  that  the  unfortunate 
moral  or  character  training  of  men  is  so  in- 
ferior to  that  of  women,  and  their  tempta- 
tions are  often  so  much  greater,  that  it  is 

vol.  in.  c 
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wonderful  if  one  in  a  thousand  turns  out 
really  well." 

"  I  do  not  expect  perfection,  but  I  am 
sure  I  would  rather  not  marry,  unless " 

"Unless  you  find  it,  or  unless  you  can 
feel  the  kind  of  wild  intoxication  of  delight 
Sir  Alfred  Rivers  called  forth.  But  you 
would  not  have  been  happy  with  him,  nor 
would  you  have  had  the  power  to  call  forth 
his  best  qualities.  No  one  could  do  that 
but  Norah.  You  are  better  suited  to  draw 
forth  Carlo's,  that  I  see  plainly;  and  would 
have  the  greatest  advantage,  that  of  early 
intimacy,  which  always  helps  to  create  a 
good  influence." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AUNT  JANE'S  SAGE  ADVICE. 

"TT  is  a  very  great  advantage,"  added 
Aunt  Jane,  later  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  "  to  be  reminded  of  early  youth. 
To  think  of  those  who  loved  us,  and  whom 
we  loved  in  days  when  we  were  compara- 
tively innocent  and  unsuspicious  of  evil,  has 
generally  a  beneficial  influence  on  our  cha- 
racter in  after-life.  There  may  be  many 
objections  to  the  marriage  of  cousins,  but  he 

c  2 
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is  not  your  first  cousin,  and  I  have  generally 
found  that  they  turned  out  very  happily — I 
mean  among  those  cousins  who  had  been 
brought  up  together;  and  I  attribute  it 
chiefly  to  this  reason,  that  each  helps  to 
keep  alive  in  the  other's  mind  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  early  days.  That  was  why  I  was 
so  glad  when  you  told  me  of  your  talk 
about  your  childish  adventures  with  Carlo 
in  the  cameo  boudoir  that  eventful  night." 

By  all  Aunt  Jane  said,  I  fancied  that  she 
wished  I  should  become  engaged  to  Carlo ; 
but  I  did  not  tell  her  this,  for  a  strange 
kind  of  reserve  seemed  to  spring  up,  not 
more  towards  her  than  towards  myself,  if 
such  a  thing  can  be  explained.  I  shrank 
from  analysing  my  feelings.  I  did  not  like 
to  talk  or  think  of  him  as  connected  in  any 
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way  with  my  own  future  destiny,  yet  I 
wished  earnestly  to  see  him  again  before  he 
left  England. 

I  suppose  Aunt  Jane  perceived  this,  for 
she  said  nothing  more  about  him  that  day. 
But  the  next  morning,  before  we  left  the 
Grange  for  Castle  Hall,  she  told  me  that  Car- 
lo had  undertaken  the  difficult  and  arduous 
office  of  investigating  the  case  of  (as  she 
considered)  unjust  usurpation  of  my  pro- 
perty, by  a  pretended  heir  to  my  uncle ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  father  at  Sor- 
rento, he  intended  to  start  for  America,  and 
proceed  to  the  place  where  the  mysterious 
child  was  said  to  have  been  born. 

"  He  is  going  to  tell  you  of  this  himself, 
but  1  thought  it  as  well  you  should  know  it 
before  you  see  him,  that  you   may  know 
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how  anxious  he  is  that  your  father's  charac- 
ter should  be  vindicated." 

"  It  is  most  kind,  indeed,"  I  said,  "  for 
that  is  the  object  I  have  most  at  heart." 
But  I  could  not  help  adding  that  "  I  wished 
there  was  no  fortune  to  be  gained  by  this 
vindication  ;"  and  the  next  minute  I  could 
have  bitten  my  tongue  out  for  uttering  it, 
for  it  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  love  or  disinterestedness  of  his 
efforts. 

Aunt  Jane  saw  I  was  horrified  at  my  im- 
plied doubt,  so  she  merely  said, 

"  After  such  a  miraculous  recovery  as  he 
had,  and  the  look  of  despair  we  both  saw 
on  his  pale  face,  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  bad  motives  are  mingled  with  his 
efforts  to  be  of  use." 
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And  I  fully  agreed  with  her,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  puzzled  by  her  evident  wish 
that  I  should  become  engaged  to  him.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  on 
Norah's  account — that  it  might  facilitate  a 
reconciliation  between  Sir  Alfred  and  that 
most  injured  and  ill-used  girl.  And,  oh !  if 
this  were  the  case,  I  would  most  willingly 
make  any  sacrifice. 

"How  deeply  you  are  meditating,"  she 
said,  after  the  pause  in  our  conversation 
while  this  new  idea  occurred  to  me.  "  Yes, 
I  see  by  the  sudden  colour  in  your  cheeks, 
and  bright  flash  in  your  eyes,  that  you 
think  you  have  read  my  thoughts ;  and  so 
you  have.  But,  remember,  I  should  not 
advise  this  step  if  I  thought  it  would  be  an 
heroic  sacrifice ;  and  you  are  wondering,  too, 
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that  I,  being  such  a  happy  old  maid,  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  plan  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  seems  to  you  to  be  right, 
that  you  should  never  marry.  You  are 
thinking  now  that  Aunt  Jane  never  found 
any  man  who  came  up  to  her  beau-ideal — 
therefore,  why  should  you?  And  all  this 
seems  likely ;  but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the 
case,  for  I  did  find  one,  and  we  were  en- 
gaged ;  but  he  was  in  the  army.  He 
went  to  India  just  after  our  engagement, 

and " 

"  Oh  !  don't  try  to  tell  me,"  I  interposed, 
as  I  saw  the  look  of  intense  sorrow  on  her 
face,  for  I  remembered  hearing  a  kind  of 
rumour  that  an  officer  she  was  engaged  to 
had  been  killed  in  battle,  after  gaining  great 
renown,  just   before   the    time  which  had 
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been  fixed  for  his  return  to  England,  when 
they  were  to  have  been  married. 

"  No,  I  will  not  tell  you  any  more,"  said 
Aunt  Jane.  "  I  will  only  try  to  explain 
that  I  think  your  disposition  is  even  less 
fitted  than  mine  is  for  a  lonely  life,  and  that 
I  have  great  hopes  that  Carlo  will  become 
worthy  of  you — worthy  of  anyone — after 
two  years'  probation." 

"  Well,  then  let  it  be  so,  if  I  find  he  really 
wishes  it,"  said  I ;  and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if 
a  great  load  and  responsibility  were  lifted 
from  mv  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RENEWED    ENGAGEMENTS. 

/^\N  our  arrival  at  Castle  Hall  we  found 
Dorina  very  ill,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Dromoland  was  extremely  anxious  about 
her.  She  had  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  fall,  of  the  news  of  her 
father's  death,  and  the  disappointment  which 
her  betrothed's  marriage  with  Cunigunda  had 
caused. 

Then  the  painful   scene   at   Cunigunda's 
death-bed  seemed  to  have  re-awakened  all 
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her  powers  of  suffering,  and  aroused  her  out 
of  the  state  of  half-unconsciousness  in  which 
she  had  lived  since  she  took  the  resolution 
not  to  appear,  or  to  allow  the  reports  of  her 
death  to  be  contradicted.  More  than  half 
her  vitality  of  mind  and  body  seem  to  have 
departed  in  this  fearful  effort. 

Since  that  night  when  she  and  Count 
Rossi  knelt  together  by  the  dying  Cuni- 
gunda,  she  had  not  seen  him,  nor  could  she 
be  persuaded  to  quit  the  strange  little  apart- 
ment in  the  ruined  wing  of  the  old  Castle, 
where  she  had  secretly  lived  for  so  many 
months ;  but  she  had  at  last  promised  to  see 
him  once  before  he  left  the  Castle,  and  to 
come  down  and  live  in  the  house  when  he 
had  gone. 

"  There  is  a  naive  decision  and  simplicity 
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in  all  she  says  or  does,"  said  the  Duchess  to 
Aunt  Jane,  "  that  is  most  touchingly  fascinat- 
ing. She  has  such  beautiful  faith,  too,  and  un- 
waveringtrust  in  the  goodnessof  God,andisso 
extraordinarily  forgiving.  When  I  ventured 
to  say  that  we  all  hoped  she  would  fulfil  her 
long-standing  engagement  to  Alphonso,  she 
said,  '  I  should  wish  to  try  to  make  him  hap- 
py if  I  live,  but  I  am  not  what  I  was  before.' 
Still  I  hope,"  added  the  Duchess,  "  that  with 
very  great  care  she  may  recover.  It  is  chietly 
her  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  her  beauti- 
ful trusting  nature  has  never  got  over  the 
surprise  of  finding  such  wickedness  in  human 
nature  as  must  have  actuated  that  extra- 
ordinary Cunigunda  ;  but  she  evidently  does 
not  condemn  the  Count,  nor  does  she 
wonder  at  his  having  been  fascinated  by  her 
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rival.  You  must  try  to  interest  her  about 
all  her  poor  people,  and  show  her  the 
greatness  of  her  responsibilities  as  possessor 
of  these  vast  estates.  What  immense  power 
she  has  of  doing  good !  I  fancied  she  lis- 
tened to  me  more  attentively  when  I  tried 
to  impress  this  upon  her  than  she  did  to 
anything  else  I  said.  So  you  must  keep  it 
well  up,  and  take  her  to  see  all  the  poor 
people  and  the  schools  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  her  out  at  all." 

About  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  at 
Castle  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Dromoland  wrote 
to  tell  Aunt  Jane  that  he  was  going  to 
bring  the  Marchese  Spinola  the  next  day, 
to  take  leave  of  us  before  his  departure  for 
Italy. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  at  all  fit  to  travel," 
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wrote  the  Duke  ;  "  but  he  is  so  anxious  to 
go,  that  we  fear  it  may  still  more  retard  his 
recovery  if  we  were  to  thwart  his  wishes. 
He  is  in  very  low  spirits,  and  seems  quite 
broken  down,  so  I  hope  you  will  endeavour 
to  do  him  good ;  in  fact,  the  only  chance  I 
see  for  his  recovery,  is  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  a  certain  young  lady  to-morrow. 
He  never  speaks  to  me  on  the  subject,  but 
the  Duchess's  quick  perception  always  dis- 
covers things  of  this  kind,  and  she  says  the 
future  of  his  life,  for  evil  or  good,  depends 
upon  his  interview,  and  she  is  longing  most 
anxiously  to  hear  the  result.  We  both  feel 
sure  that  there  is  much  good  in  his  natural 
disposition,  but  he  has  been  thrown  among 
such  a  very  bad  set  of  people  that  he  has 
had  a  poor  chance." 
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This  letter,  which  Aunt  Jane  gave  me  to 
read,  showed  plainly  the  responsibility  of 
my  position,  and  I  was  still  more  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  sight  of  Carlo's  still  suffering  and 
most  anxious  face  the  next  day.  He  only 
walked  with  crutches,  and  was  so  thin  and 
pale  that  I  implored  him  to  put  off  his 
journey  till  his  recovery  was  more  com- 
plete. 

But  when  Aunt  Jane  left  us  alone,  and  I 
had  answered  his  trembling  question,  the 
change  in  his  countenance  was  marvellous. 
My  consent  seemed  to  instil  new  life ;  he 
declared  that  he  felt  well  enough  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  now  felt  sure  he 
should  be  the  means  of  clearing  my  father's 
character. 

"  I  hope  you  believe   that  that  is  all  I 
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wish  for.  I  do  not  now  desire  riches,  and 
I  should  really  have  more  pleasure  in  be- 
coming a  singing-master,  or  doing  anything 
you  thought  best  to  earn  a  little  more  than 
my  poor  father  would  be  able  to  allow,  in 
order  to  add  something  to  the  diminished 
income  you  now  possess," 

I  assured  him  we  should  have  enough  for 
both,  if  he  no  longer  valued  luxury  and 
grandeur;  and  we  determined  that  if  I 
never  regained  possession  of  Langdale  Priory 
we  should  live  with  my  mother  at  Sorrento. 
Count  Rossi  succeeded  in  persuading  Carlo 
to  remain  at  Castle  Hall  till  the  next  day;  and 
he  offered  to  accompany  Carlo  on  his  journey 
to  Italy  as  far  as  Milan. 

We  were  all  glad  to  hear  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  I  undertook  to  persuade  Dorina 
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to  grant  Alphonso  an  interview  the  next 
morning,  before  they  were  to  start  on  their 
journey.  I  would  not  mention  it  to  her, 
till  about  an  hour  before  the  time  they  were 
to  go,  as  we  feared  that  the  agitation  of  a 
prolonged  interview  might  be  dangerous. 
I  also  feared  that  if  she  had  any  time  to 
think  about  it.  she  might  shrink  from  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  decisive  moment. 

I  went  up  into  the  old  turret  chamber 
with  some  misgiving  as  to  my  powers  of 
persuasion ;  but  she  quietly  said,  "  I  will 
come  into  the  blue  room  ;"  and  putting  on  a 
long  black  veil  over  her  head,  she  took  my 
hand,  and  I  led  her  down  the  narrow  turret 
stairs,  and  through  the  old  secret  rooms,  till 
we  reached  the  door  which  had  been  so 
long  concealed,  and   which  opened  into  the 
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blue  drawing-room.  We  found  Alphonso 
there,  as  if  he  had  expected  she  would  come 
that  way,  and  having  placed  her  hand  in  his, 
I  hastily  left  the  room. 

I  began  to  think  the  interview  between 
the  lost  bride  and  her  formerly  betrothed 
husband  must  have  been  satisfactory,  for 
Alphonso  came  into  the  hall  as  the  travel- 
ling carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  he 
and  Carlo  both  looked  far  happier  than 
they  had  done  the  preceding  day  ;  and  the 
Duke  jokingly  said  they  did  not  appear  so 
broken-hearted  at  leaving  us. 

But  when  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  I 
watched  till  it  disappeared  in  the  Park 
woods,  I  rushed  up  to  my  rooms,  and  was 
about  to  indulge  in  a  good  cry,  when  I 
remembered  that   Dorina  was  alone  in  her 
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turret,  and  that  she  must  now  be  brought 
down,  and  installed  in  the  comfortable 
apartments  we  had  all  been  preparing  for 
her  reception.  It  was  called  the  good 
Baroness  Clotilda's  room  :  its  deep  bay  win- 
dows commanded  the  most  lovely  views 
on  two  sides ;  and  the  adjoining  boudoir 
looked  towards  the  old  ruined  castle  with 
Caesar's  Tower,  and  its  projecting  oriel  win- 
dow far  above. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I    BEGIN    TO    THINK. 


1VTOW  that  I  had  consented  to  the  engage- 
ment with  Carlo,  my  first  and  great- 
est object  was  to  communicate  the  news  to 
Norah  ;  and  I  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
Alfred — not  exactly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming him  of  it,  but  with  the  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  Norah.  He  had  been  abroad  ever 
since  the  last  day  I  saw  him  in  London  ; 
and   until    some   arrangements   were  made 
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about  his  debts,  he  could  not  return  to 
England. 

This  Mr,  Mordaunt  was  endeavouring  to 
do,  and  was  bestowing  much  time  and 
labour  to  effect  it  at  the  least  possible  sacri- 
fice of  the  fine  property  the  young  baronet 
had  inherited  from  his  father.  He  heard 
that  he  was  travelling  in  the  East,  where 
Mr.  Mordaunt  thought  he  would  be  less 
liable  to  the  temptations  of  gambling  than 
he  would  be  in  a  European  capital. 

14  But,  confound  the  fellow !"  he  wrote  to 
Aunt  Jane,  "  we  shall  never  be  sure  that  he 
won't  lose  more  till  he  is  safely  married  to 
such  a  girl  as  Norah  ;  but  I  suppose  she  will 
be  too  sensible  to  consent." 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gra- 
dual revival  of  Dorina's  health  and  mind. 
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under  Aunt  Jane's  judicious  treatment.  She 
was  becoming  quite  hopeful,  and  began  to 
enjoy  her  daily  walks  and  drives  to  the  vil- 
lages on  her  property  with  quite  a  childlike 
eagerness. 

The  renewed  buoyancy  of  spirits,  after 
such  unheard-of  misfortune  and  treachery,  I 
attributed  to  the  strong  faith  she  had  in  her 
religion,  and  I  began  to  see  that  the  ennui 
and  distaste  of  life  I  had  often  felt  since  my 
illness  was  entirely  owing  to  my  want  of 
faith.  I  found  it  so  much  more  difficult  to 
believe  in  Revelation  since  I  began  to  think 
now  than  I  had  done  in  the  thoughtless 
days  of  youth.  I  seemed  to  have  grown 
so  old  and  practical  and  prosaic.  Life  in 
this  world  seemed  so  unsatisfactory  and  full 
of  misery,  that  I  could  not  understand  why 
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a  kind  Creator  placed  us  in  it,  unless  it  was 
really  a  state  of  trial  for  an  eternity  here- 
after ;  and  I  yet  found  it  90  difficult  to  be- 
lieve in  that  eternity,  or  account  for  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  momentous  question  of 
why  evil  spirits  were  created,  and  why  sin 
was  allowed,  was  ever  in  my  mind. 

Aunt  Jane  attributed  one  of  the  reasons 
of  my  tendency  towards  unbelief  to  the 
strange  anomaly  of  my  father  and  mother 
being  of  different  faiths;  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  not,  for  I  never  was  troubled  about  de- 
tails of  dogmas.  If  I  could  believe  in  Reve- 
lation, that  would  suffice.  I  always  felt  that, 
if  I  could  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  my 
guide,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy,  for  they 
contain  every  precept  and  promise  that  must 
ensure  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
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As  a  child  I  certainly  became  rather 
prejudiced  against  my  mother's  faith,  or, 
rather,  some  professors  of  it,  from  reading 
(strange  to  say),  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  (Dr.  Milner's)  history  of  that 
ancient  town.  My  father  loved  the  place, 
from  having  been  at  school  there  ;  and  he 
used  to  describe  the  beautiful  Cathedral  and 
other  old  buildings  and  ruins  there  so  vivid- 
ly that  I  quite  fancied  T  saw  them  with  my 
own  eyes.  So  it  was  my  favourite  book — 
but  the  Bishop's  description  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  secular  canons  who  usurped  the 
monastery,  was  very  painful ;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  monks  I  saw  in  Italy  as  a  child 
tended  to  revive  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion. 

At  this  period  of  my  life  the  greatest  suf- 
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fering  I  experiencd  was  want  of  faith  in  Reve- 
lation. If  I  could  have  felt  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation,  or  even  of  a  future 
state  of  reward  or  punishment  awarded  to 
us  by  a  superintending  Providence,  I  should 
have  been  easily  reconciled  to  all  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  endeavour  to  do  good,  to  live  up 
to  the  beautiful  precepts  of  Scripture,  or  even 
to  believe,  as  Plato  did,  in  the  eventual  over- 
coming of  evil  by  good — of  an  immortality 
of  happiness  in  another  world,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  which  we  had  prepared  ourselves 
by  a  conscientious  following  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  here  below — this  would 
be  making  good  use  of  all  my  trials  and 
disappointments;  but,  alas!  the  scoffing  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  apparent  disbelief  in  Re  vela- 
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tion  which  was  (and  still  more  is  now)  shown 
in  the  writings  of  all  the  most  popular  au- 
thors, was  most  infectious. 

It  is  sad  to  see  how  much  more  a  spirit 
of  hope  and  faith  in  some  kind  of  eventual 
good  is  shown  by  nearly  all  the  ancient  hea- 
then writers  of  Greece  than  is  shown  by 
modern  poets,  novelists,  and  so-called  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day,  although  these  last 
have  the  advantage  of  a  real,  or,  at  all  events, 
written  code  of  morals  in  Scripture,  which  is 
certainly  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the 
blundering  efforts  at  hope  and  goodness  of 
the  untaught  heathen.  I  became  a  regular 
utilitarian,  for  I  could  not  think  anything 
signified  that  would  not  conduce  to  eternal 
happiness. 

I  will  here  put  down  the  outline  of  several 
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conversations  with  Aunt  Jane  on  these  sub- 
jects which  I  had  at  different  times,  because 
they  chiefly  tended  to  give  me  the  happy  old 
age  I  now  enjoy.  But  those  readers  who  do 
not  care  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  eventual 
good,  had  better  skip  the  chapters. 

Aunt  Jane,  on  hearing  my  foolish  com- 
plaints, which  she  said  were  augmented  by 
my  having  read  many  of  the  German  and 
French  writers  of  the  day,  broke  forth  one 
morning  in  the  following  satirical  dog- 
grels : 

Ye  powers  of  good 
And  powers  of  ill 
O'erthrow  the  Rood — 
Deny  free-will, 
Say  'tis  not  odd 
There  is  no  God ! 
Evangelist, 
We  will  resist 
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Such  foolish  stuff 
Writ  by  a  muff. 
Now,  pray  remark, 
There  was  no  ark, 
And  Luke  and  Mark 
Were  in  the  dark  : 
We  know  more  now, 
We  well  know  how 
All  men  must  end 
And  never  mend  : 
All  men  must  die  : 
'Tis  all  my  eye, 
To  live  again. 
Yet  full  of  pain 
Is  this  our  life 
And  full  of  strife  : 
And  so  say  I 
To  Hope  good-bye, 
For  in  the  main 
This  life's  no  gain  : 
A  painful  trance 
As  thinks  young  France, 
And  boldly  saith 
Long  life  to  Death  ! 
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Long  life  to  us 

Who  make  this  fuss, 

And  rid  mankind 

Of  all  that's  kind. 

The  world  will  say 

To  its  last  day, 

We  made  an  end 

Of  power  to  mend, 

We  said  that  might 

Through  wrong  was  right ; 

That  bad  was  good — 

If  understood 

That  good  was  bad, 

If  wish  you  had 

To  please  yourself 

And  seize  on  pelf. 

Your  neighbour's  nought, 

For  think  you  ought 

On  number  one 

And  have  some  fun, 

If  fun  can  be 

When  we  can  see 

No  hope  to  save 

Beyond  the  grave. 
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This  life  we  love, 
No  power  above 
No  Being  bright 
To  give  us  light, 
No  spirit  near 
To  soothe  and  cheer, 
In  Death's  dark  hour 
No  healing  power 
To  calm  our  woes 
In  life's  last  throes  : 
Or  help  to  send, 
For  we  must  end  ! 
We  must  not  hope 
But  only  mope, 
For  Life  is  Death 
At  our  last  breath. 
No  power  to  save 
Though  we  may  rave, 
And  beg  and  pray, 
For  we  must  lay 
In  the  cold  tomb, 
Endure  the  Doom, 
The  enlightened  age, 
The  learned  sage, 
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The  matter- God, 
Decree  we're  sod. 
And  so  to  Hope 
Good-bye  :  we  ope 
The  grave,  and  stay- 
There,  wise  men  say, 
Decay  and  rot 
Both  sage  and  sot, 
We  live  no  more 
We  rot  at  core, 
And  thus  will  cry 
Until  we  die, 
On,  Sceptics,  on  ! 
There's  no  St.  John. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AND  THEN  TO   DOUBT. 


'  T  BELIEVE,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  that 
one  of  the  numerous  causes  of  doubt 
id  the  truth  of  Revelation  is  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  realising  the  idea  of  a  continuity 
of  perfect  happiness.  The  capacity  for  joy  in 
some  natures  is  so  infinite,  yet  it  is  so  seldom 
realised,  that  we  are  almost  unable  to  con- 
template its  fulfilment.  Moderate  or  equal- 
ly-toned minds  can  more  easily  imagine  the 
continuity  of  the  degree  of  happiness  they 
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often,  perhaps  generally,  experience,  and, 
therefore,  they  seem  to  be  better  Chris- 
tians." 

"Very  likely,"  said  I,  "  and  the  music  I 
often  hear  in  my  ears  is  more  beautiful  than 
any  I  ever  heard  in  reality  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness I  sometimes  causelessly  feel  is  so  far 
beyond  my  usually  depressed  sensations, 
that  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  I  can  ever  attain  a  permanence  of 
such  heavenly  joy — still  less  do  I  feel  wor- 
thy ever  to  enjoy  it." 

"The  strongest  natural  or  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  and  superintendence 
of  a  loving  God,"  said  Aunt  Jane — "  the 
Being  whom  Scriptures  describe  as  knowing 
the  very  number  of  the  hairs  of  our  head — 
is  the  feeling  of  repose  and  confidence  we 
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sometimes  have  of  being  thus  cared  for  at 
those  moments  when  the  world  and  our 
best  friends  seem  to  desert  us,  or  when  we 
lose  them  by  death  or  separation.  Thank 
God,  I  have  often  been  blessed  with  this 
apparently  miraculous  peace  and  confidence 
in  the  existence  and  goodness  of  my  Maker. 
Gratitude  is  the  most  natural  source  of  love. 
We  cannot  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  as 
we  are  commanded  to  do,  unless  we  feel 
grateful  to  Him,  and  we  cannot  feel  grateful 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that  we 
deserved  more  happiness  or  pleasure  than 
we  got.  It  is  imperative  to  be  humble  and 
cheerful,  if  we  wish  to  love  God,  or  even  to 
believe  in  Him.  No  person  who  indulges 
in  pride  and  discontent  can  do  so.  No- 
thing," continued  Aunt  Jane,  after  a  pause, 
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"  preserves  us  so  well  from  the  self-pity, 
which  is  often  our  most  depressing  misery, 
as  a  thorough  consciousness  of  our  own  un- 
worthiness.  It  is  only  when  we  indulge  in 
a  feeling  of  self-righteousness,  such  as, 
'  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  such  as 
these,'  &c.  It  is  then  we  most  feel  the 
injuries  which  circumstances,  or  ill-natured 
or  stupid  people,  have  made  us  suffer. 
There  is  a  degree  of  happiness  in  thorough 
humility — i.e.,  consciousness  of  sin  and 
error — which  I  believe  many  people  are  not 
cognizant  of;  it  mitigates  the  agony  of 
those  bitter  tears  which  we  allow  ourselves 
to  shed  when  we  are  ill-treated,  and  believe 
we  have  not  deserved  the  apparent  unkind- 
ness  or  ingratitude  of  friends,  or  the  slights 
and  neglects  of  those  we  love.     Remorse  is 
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a  sad  suffering,  but  an  absence  of  it,  which 
leads  to  self-elation  under  injustice,  is  sadder 
still." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  unbelief  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  pride  in  me?  Surely  it  is  that  I 
cannot  feel  worthy  of  such  great  good — such 
a  blessing  as  eternal  spiritual  happiness  !  Oh  ! 
how  have  I  prayed  to  some  unseen  Power 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  see  daylight  and 
belief  in  Revelation.  Unceasingly,  day  and 
night,  and  even  in  my  sleep,  I  sometimes 
awake  suddenly,  clasping  my  hands,  and 
crying  in  agony  for  help  in  my  unbelief.  It  is 
impossible  that  pride  can  prevent  my  belief, 
pride — which  is  certainly  often  the  cause 
of  doubt  and  rejection  of  Scripture.  Yes, 
I  am  full  of  humility  ;  but  that  is  because  I 
am    really   bad — thoroughly  so.      When  I 
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look  back  at  all  the  wrong  things  I  have 
done,  I  am  quite  horrified!  Now,  I  love 
Norah,"  I  continued,  "  chiefly  because  she  is 
so  humble,  and  because  humility  is  beautiful. 
It  commands  admiration.  It  must  be  plea- 
sant to  see  and  hear  persons  who  love,  or 
revere,  or  look  up  to  something  '  better 
than  themselves,'  rather  than  to  see  persons 
who  consider  themselves  the  best  that  can 
exist.  Therefore  religious,  and  even  super- 
stitious people  are  more  to  be  admired  than 
infidel  independent  ones.  I  am  afraid  the 
excessive  tolerance  of  my  father,  and  the 
rather  silly  superstition  of  my  mother,  made 
me  too  indifferent,  in  years  gone  by,  to  all 
religion.     I  shrank  from  the  subject." 

"  Those,"  replied  Aunt  Jane,  "  who  are, 
like  Norah,  endowed  with  a  natural  spirit  of 
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harmony,  can  understand  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  the  Scriptures,  even  without  the 
aid  of  either  tradition  or  the  teachings  of  a 
visible  church.  The  most  harmonious  Pagan 
minds  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us 
have  been  actuated  by  this  truly  harmonious 
spirit.  Plato  had  it  in  such  a  high  degree 
that  he  seemed  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the 
real  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  the  Atonement.  To 
those  who  have  not  this  spirit  of  harmony 
the  Scripture  becomes  as  discordant  and  un- 
intelligible as  the  musical  scales  do  to  those 
bad  players  who  have  no  musical  ear,  and 
consequently  make  discords :  and  jumbling, 
horrible  sounds  are  all  they  can  draw  forth. 
Probably  my  spirit  of  harmony  led  me  to 
imagine    that    some    can    attain    goodness 
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even  without  the  teaching  of  the  visible 
Church." 

M  Ah !  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  replied. 
"  In  meditating  on  harmony,  one  certainly 
finds  help  to  belief." 

"  Another  ray  of  hope  you  will  find,"  she 
continued,  "  by  reasoning  from  the  analogy 
of  society.  I  mean  that,  when  we  are  in  the 
company  of  strangers,  it  is  certainly  better 
taste  to  judge  of  or  speak  to  them  with  the 
kind  courtesy  which  '  hopeth  all  things,' 
which  expects  to  find  some  good  in  them 
rather  than  evil.  Should  some  of  them 
even  have  bad  countenances,  it  is  better — 
better  even  for  those  who  are  not  thinking 
or  acting  on  Christian  precepts.  It  shows 
better  feeling  to  be  kind,  and  wish,  at  all 
events,  to  discover  some  good  in  them      I 
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suppose  confirmed  infidels  or  unbelievers 
would  agree  with  me  on  this  point,  because 
they  must  probably  wish  for  good  instead  of 
evil  in  their  fellow-creatures.  Well,  on 
reasoning  from  analogy,  is  it  not  better  to 
think  that  some  good  design  for  our  future 
happiness  causes  the  apparent  state  of  pre- 
sent misery  which  the  majority  of  mankind 
suffer — to  think  that  there  is  a  Being  who 
wishes  us  well?  Is  this  not  more  likely 
than  their  idea  that  chance,  or  what  they 
call  the  Laws  of  Nature,  caused  this  present 
suffering  in  human  nature;  which  of  course 
they  must  think  perfectly  useless,  unless  it 
tends  to  some  future  good  to  each  suffering 
individual.  Does  not  analogy  as  well  as 
common  sense  point  towards  a  superintend- 
ing Creator,  who  allows  us  to  suffer  and  choose 
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our  own  future  lot  of  endless  happiness  or 
misery  ?  We  must  suppose  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  that  the  suffering  of  this  world  was 
given  to  purify  us,  and  increase  our  eternal 
happiness ;  or  that  everything  has  created  it- 
self, for  the  sole  purpose  of  tending  to  de- 
cay, and  developing  a  set  of  beings  which 
must  necessarily  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  power  and  perfection  of  their 
nature  ;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  the  more 
intellectual  and  perfect  human  nature  be- 
comes, the  more  it  must  crave  for  a  continu- 
ance of  happiness,  the  more  its  greatest 
minds  must  wish  for  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, unshackled  by  the  necessary  sufferings 
of  its  body.  No  one  can  say  that  the  human 
body  is  less  liable  to  suffering  than  it  was  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world  ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  always  seems  much  more  liable  to 
suffering  in  proportion  to  its  greater  intel- 
lectual development,  then  as  now." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CAN  I  ATTAIN  HOPE  AT  LAST  ? 

"  TEAN  PAUL  RICHTERsays  that  many 
sensitive  people  feel  most  depressed 
at  midday  in  Midsummer,  i.e.,  when  the 
brilliant  light  and  luxuriance  of  this  world 
are  at  the  full  glory  of  their  perfection. 
Does  not  this  show  how  unsatisfactory  are 
the  best  states  and  capabilities  of  this  world, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  attain  perfect 
happiness  here  below.  Yes,"  continued 
Aunt  Jane,  "  and  to  think  that  there  are  no 
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beings  more  perfect  than  ourselves,  no  high- 
er intelligence  than  weak  sinning  mortals — 
that  babies  struggle  and  cry  through  their 
painful  teething,  and  old  age  through  its 
numerous  infirmities,  all  in  vain  ! — that  they 
can  never,  never  enjoy  an  unalloyed  happi- 
ness, after  all  their  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ings, never  attain  the  perfection  all  the  best 
of  us  long  for.  What  a  prospect !  To  think 
that  all  the  high-minded  and  beautiful  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  are  all  delusions  !  Well, 
but  if  they  were  even  invented  by  mortals, 
does  not  that  even  show  that  the  mortals 
who  could  thus  aspire  after  perfection,  and 
hope  for  everlasting  life,  will  and  must  at- 
tain it?" 

"It  seems  indeed,"  I  said,  "as   if  man 
were  the  only  animal  made  for  suffering — I 
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mean,  that  the  higher  his  faculties  are  de- 
veloped, the  greater  his  capacity  for  suffering 
as  well  as  joy.  This,  and  the  fact  that  hope 
is  his  chief  characteristic,  would  show  that 
he  is  destined  for  a  better  life  than  this 
world  can  afford.  But  still  the  origin  of 
evil  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  a  think- 
ing and  inquiring  mind — " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Aunt  Jane,  "  difficult  to 
remember  that  this  probation  ought  to  en- 
sure a  higher  degree  of  happiness,  if  our 
free  will  has  been  rightly  directed.  Nothing 
in  nature,  or  literature,  or  science  can  solve 
the  enigma  of  our  condition  in  this  beautiful 
world,  except  the  account  given  in  Scripture. 
If  we  can  believe  that  Volume,  all  the 
misery  and  sinfulness  of  human  nature 
become    intelligible.      What   else   can    ac- 
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count  for  our  state  here  below  ?  A  set  of 
beings  placed  in  a  condition  which  make 
them  wish  and  hope  for  a  happiness  and 
perfection  which,  very  certainly,  never  can 
in  this  world  be  attained.  Do  not  we  all," 
continued  Aunt  Jane,  "  feel  that  we  im- 
prove as  we  grow  older  in  goodness?  Do 
not  our  aspirations  after  real  happiness — 
the  happiness  of  goodness  and  love — become 
stronger,  and  therefore  we  become  more  fit 
for  eternal  happiness  ?  This  in  spite  of 
bodily  decay,  loss  of  hearing  or  sight,  or 
even  of  the  increased  irritability  which  seems 
to  indicate  less  amiability ;  and  even  the 
decay  of  the  mental  powers  of  application 
or  study.  I  am  sure  we  do.  And  also 
does  not  the  above  prove  that  we  are  tend- 
ing towards   immortality,    becoming   fit  to 
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enjoy  that  state  of  mind  or  being  which  can 
alone  render  eternity  enjoyable,  or  even 
bearable  ?" 

"  Yet    all   old  people  do  not  improve," 
said  I, 

u  No ;  but  those  invariably  do  who  are 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  religion.  I  grant 
you  that  one  of  the  most  depressing  things 
to  be  met  with  in  advancing  age  is  to  find 
old  friends  changed  by  what  appears  to  us 
the  worldly  or  unbelieving  bad  spirit  of  the 
times.  To  see  old  friends  gradually  imbued 
with  the  sceptical  scoffing  and  doubting 
spirit  of  these  days — a  spirit  which  did  not 
outwardly  show  itself  on  the  countenances 
of  well-bred  people  of  fifty,  or  more  years 
ago,  is  very  sad." 

I  suppose  this  must  have  been  the  fate  of 
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susceptible  and  thinking  persons  in  all  ages. 
It  may  not  prove  at  all  that  mankind  has 
become  worse,  but  that  different  kinds  of 
vices  or  failings  become  more  or  less 
developed  at  various  periods,  and  that 
as  we  live  on,  we  are  more  struck 
with  the  particular  fault  which  happened 
not  to  show  itself  so  much  in  our  youth. 
Things  are  very  long  in  operating ;  and 
well-born  young  London  faces  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  only  beginning  to  take  the 
stamp  which  the  scoffers  of  Voltaire's  time 
began  to  print  on  the  features  of  mankind. 
What  will  remove  this  fatal  and  ugly  mark  ? 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  talking  of 
old  age,  I  said,  "  Originality  doubtless  in- 
creases with  age." 
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"  Yes,  it  does  so,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "  and 
my  difference  from  most  other  people  has 
increased  most  inconveniently,  and  now  pre- 
vents me  from  agreeing  fully  with,  or  con- 
demning wholly,  anyone." 

"  I  have  observed  that  your  faculty  for 
seeing  all  round,  and  seeing  also  the  good  in 
everything  and  everybody,  must  make  you 
very  solitary.     So  far  can  I  fully  agree  with 

you." 

"  Not  entirely  solitary,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"for  I  can  generally,  almost  always,  feel  the 
kindness  of  God  towards  me.  I  feel  (par- 
ticularly when  suffering,  or  in  misfortune) 
that  He  is  loving  me  and  comforting  me. 
We  find  it  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
responsibility  (the  power  to  choose  evil  or 
good)  was  given  to  us  in  order  to   attain  a 
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higher  degree  of  happiness.  Is  not  this  the 
case  ?" 

11  Often,"  I  said  ;  "  and  then,  again,  I  find 
myself  wasting  whole  hours  in  wondering 
about  the  reasons  of  my  unbelief." 

"Loss  of  time,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  "is 
chiefly  that  which  impedes  and  retards  our 
acquirement  of  Faith." 

"Has  the  loss  of  time,"  I  asked,  "  engen- 
dered by  the  doubt  created  in  my  mind  by 
the  entering  into  or  studying  more  fully  the 
doctrine  of  different  churches  been  really 
lost,  or  will  it  ever  lead  to  better  faith  and 
hope?" 

"  I  trust  and  believe  it  will." 

"Is  it  because  I  am  so  grasping  and 
covetous,"  said  I,  "  that  I  cannot  enjoy  the 
beautiful    world   in   its    highest  beauty,   at 
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those  times  when  my  faith  in  future  happi- 
ness, i.e.,  in  Revelation  and  the  promises  of 
Scripture,  is  weak  ?  Ah  !  how  sadly  often 
is  my  faith  weak !  I  feel  so  worldly  in  my 
religion,  so  exactly  like  the  so-called  worldly 
lady  who  is  always  calculating  for  the  future 
of  herself  and  family,  always  thinking  of  the 
ends  to  be  gained,  so  that  she  never  fully 
enjoys  the  present." 

"  In  that  point  of  view  I  am  worldly  too," 
said  Aunt  Jane,  laughing.  "  Yes — but  don't 
interrupt — it  is  exactly  the  same,  only  my 
anxiety  carries  me  a  little  further,  and,  so 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  any  future 
advantage  in  this  world,  I  am  still  more 
avariciously  craving  for  future  happiness  in 
the  next.  I  am  so  greedy  for  this,  that 
nothing — no    other    hope   can   satisfy   me. 

f2 
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Stop.  I  exaggerate  the  text,  to  work  out 
my  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling,  always 
thinking  what  God  will  give  me,  and  those 
I  love,  in  the  next  world,  and  how  I  shall 
be  with  them — whether  for  ever  freed  from 
all  remorse  and  self-reproach.  Yes,  I  am 
the  most  calculating — that  is,  worldly  of 
you  all." 

"  It  must,  I  think,  be  a  blessing  to  be 
calculating  and  worldly  after  that  fashion," 
said  I.  "  But  it  is  rather  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  unscrupulous  cupidity  of  Mrs. 
Powdler,  in  the  story  you  were  reading  to 
me  yesterday." 

"  Ah !"  continued  Aunt  Jane,  "  what 
strikes  me  most  in  these  modern  novels  is 
the  total  absence  of  any  religious  sentiment. 
No  one  could  tell  from  reading  them  whether 
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any  of  the  characters  were  Christians  or 
Jews,  or  anything  else.  From  this  proceeds 
the  low  standard — the  absence  of  high  and 
noble  sentiment,  in  the  books  which  are 
gradually  demoralizing  our  youth.  Does  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that  it  must  be  much 
better  for  us  to  believe  that  an  unseen  eye 
is  always  watching  our  thoughts,  and  seeing 
more  into  our  hidden  motives  than  even 
our  best  friend  or  keenest  enemy  can  do  ? 
How  can  we  dare  to  cherish  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  malice,  if  we  feel  that  His  eye 
is  upon  us  ?  And  the  effort  to  be  good  to- 
wards others  increases  within  ourselves  that 
happiness  for  which  we  crave,  as  you  will 
find  when  you  grow  older.  Because  a  lov- 
ing frame  of  mind  is  so  much  happier  than 
a   hating  state — an    amiable   heart  than   a 
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proud  one.  There  is  always  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  hatred  when  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  injured  or  ill-treated,  or  that  our 
friends  have  not  done  enough  for  us.  Most 
certainly  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.'" 
"  It  is  very  difficult,"  I  said,  "  to  realise 
an  eternity  of  what  one  so  seldom  feels — 
happiness.  I  try  to  be  in  a  thankful  state 
of  mind,  and  most  of  my  prayers  are  thanks- 
givings, but  I  so  very  seldom  feel  really 
happy,  that  I  can  scarcely  ever  imagine  an 
eternity  or  any  length  of  time  of  it.  In 
these  sad  humours  I  can  fully  realise  all  the 
punishment  and  torture  which  await  such 
sinners  as  myself,  but  I  seem  totally  unable 
to  believe  the  beautiful  Revelation  which 
promises  happiness  to  those  who  do  their 
best.     I  cannot  believe  that  ray  '  bad  '  could 
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ever  have  been,  or  will  be,  '  best.'  It  must 
be  a  mental  disease  which  can  thus  put  faith 
in  one  part  of  immortality,  i.e.,  everlasting 
torture,  and  yet  have  no  faith  in  the  beauti- 
ful Scriptures,  which  declare  that  '  Blessed 
are  the  meek,'  '  Blessed  are  those  that 
mourn.'  I  can't  see  that  all  the  sufferings, 
bodily  and  mental,  can  ever  give  wicked 
me  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  often  think 
that  if  in  a  future  life  I  could  obtain  a 
visible  certainty  that  those  I  love  most  were 
enjoying  eternal  happiness,  this  certain  con- 
sciousness of  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me. 
I  mean  that,  if  I  were  doomed  to  retain  the 
miserable  feeling  of  remorse,  and  guilt,  and 
shortcoming  which  almost  incessantly  tor- 
ment me  here  below  in  this  imperfect  world, 
the  consciousness  of  my  loved  one's  happi- 
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ness  would  make  this,  my  state  of  misery, 
bearable.  I  can  so  fully  realise  the  justice 
of  my  suffering  from  remorse — in  fact,  it  is 
more  satisfactory  when  I  can  feel  that  what 
I  suffer  is  caused  by  my  own  fault,  than  the 
despairing  insensibility  to  sin,  the  self-pity, 
or  the  murmuring  pride  which  visit  some  of 
my  darkest  hours.  If  eternity  could  be  like 
what  I  feel  at  my  bright  moments,  I  should 
be  fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  realise  that  I 
could  ever  inherit  the  joys  eternal  which 
are  promised  to  those  who  love  God  ;  for 
alas  !  in  my  dark  hours  I  only  really  love 
or  realise  my  fellow-creatures,  although  I 
am  always  praying  to  the  Unseen,  and  giving 
Him  thanks  for  all  my  unmerited  blessings. 
But  the  conviction  through  eternity  that 
those  I  love  are  happy,  even  if  I  am  doomed 
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to  a  consciousness  of  my  own  sin  and  con- 
sequent remorse,  would  be  far  preferable  to 
the  ever-haunting  dread  I  now  experience, 
that  there  may  be  no  hereafter  for  them — 
that  all  their  sufferings,  all  their  patience 
and  goodness  may  attain  no  reward  ! — that 
all  the  perfections  they  have  attained 
through  probation  and  agony  would  only 
end  in  annihilation  ! — that  they  should  have 
suffered  and  striven  and  prayed  in  vain ! 
This,  of  course,  shews  that  my  only  happy 
moments  are  those  when  I  can  hope  that 
revelation  is  true,  and  the  doubt  of  futurity, 
or,  rather,  dread  of  annihilation,  is  my  almost 
absorbing  misery." 

"  It  will  not  be  always  so,"  said  Aunt 
Jane. 

"  I  think— I  trust,"  I  said,  "  that  Almighty 
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God  may  grant  my  prayers  for  faith  and 
hope,  because  He  has  (probably  in  His 
mercy)  given  me  trials  which  have  not  been 
occasional  suffering,  but  such  as  I  cannot 
forget  even  in  my  dreams." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WILL  NORAH  AND  ALFRED  MEET  ? 

"TTTE  spent  all  that  Autumn  and  Winter 
with  Dorina  at  the  Castle  Hall,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  gradually  re- 
cover her  health  and  spirits.  She  often 
heard  from  Count  Rossi,  and  although  she 
would  not  consent  to  the  marriage  until  his 
year  of  widowhood  was  passed,  yet  she 
acceded  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
us  all  in  the  Spring. 

She  took  the  greatest  interest  in  my  con- 
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cerns,  and  eagerly  watched  for  the  letters  I 
received  from  Carlo,  telling  of  his  adven- 
tures in  search  of  the  pretended  wife  of  my 
uncle,  who  was  said  to  be  still  alive,  but  no 
one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  her. 

Both  A^unt  Jane  and  Dorina  seemed  to 
have  more  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success 
than  I  had  ;  but  the  fact,  I  believe,  was, 
that  I  was  still  so  unsettled  in  my  religious 
belief,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  put  faith 
in  any  good  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  often  found  myself  mistrusting  the 
disinterested  purity  of  his  motives ;  and,  if 
my  father's  character  could  have  been  quite 
vindicated  without  attaining  my  property 
again,  it  would  have  made  me  more  con- 
fident in  Carlo. 

Yet,  how  fondly  I  loved  the  old  Priory, 
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from  the  hallowed  associations  that  con- 
nected it  with  my  father,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  love  for  that  old  place  had 
been  ray  strongest  and  best  feeling,  and 
Aunt  Jane  used  sometimes  laughingly  to 
say,  that  I  had  never  been  really  in  love 
except  with  Langdale  Priory — and  to  think 
that  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  the  present  possessor !  The  poor 
utterly  neglected,  and  an  example  of  every 
vice  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dear 
old  house ! 

Norah  accompanied  her  father  and  fami- 
ly to  Italy,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  they  were 
going  to  pass  some  months  not  far  from  my 
mother  at  Sorrento  ;  but  Sir  Alfred  was  still 
in  the  East,  so  we  feared  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  meet. 
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My  plan,  after  my  engagement  to  Carlo, 
had  been  to  go  and  live  with  my  mother 
during  the  two  years  of  his  probation  ;  but 
Aunt  Jane  persuaded  me  that  I  should  be 
of  more  use  at  Castle  Hall  with  Dorina ;  also 
that  as  the  Chandos  family  and  Norah  were 
going  to  Italy,  and  probably  to  Sorrento,  it 
was  better  that  I  should  not  be  there,  in  case 
Sir  Alfred  should  resolve  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Norah.  But  I  believe  her  chief 
reason  was  that  she  dreaded  the  deteriorat- 
ing influence  of  the  set  among  which  my 
mother  lived,  that  the  society  of  the  frivol- 
ous and  idle  persons  round  her  would  re- 
tard the  progress  of  my  mind,  which  was 
only  now  beginning  to  think ;  and  she  felt 
sure  that  my  father  would  have  said  she  was 
right. 
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In  fact  it  was  his  dying  wish  that  I  should 
go  to  England,  and  I  knew  he  intended  to 
have  taken  me  to  the  Priory  when  I  became 
of  age.  So  I  was  persuaded  to  remain  with 
Dorina,  and  Aunt  Jane,  who,  now  being 
at  liberty  to  be  wherever  she  felt  she  was  of 
most  use  since  her  favourite  niece  was  satis- 
factorily settled,  had  also  consented  to  re- 
main at  Castle  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  DROMOLAND. 

rpHE  Duchess  of  Dromoland  often  drove 
over  to  lunch,  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  us ;  and  when  Dorina  became  a  little 
stronger,  she  persuaded  us  all  to  go  and 
stay  a  week  with  them  at  Lorton  Grange. 
She  promised  that  there  should  be  no  party 
in  the  house,  and  we  were  to  be  quite  at 
home,  and  sit  all  day  up  in  our  rooms  if  we 
were  not  inclined  to  come  down.     But  she 
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felt  sure  that  the  change  to  a  more  bracing 
air,  and  new  and  utterly  different  bedrooms 
to  sleep  in,  would  do  us  all  good. 

"  If  you  should  be  inclined  for  more  society 
than  ours,  I  will  ask  some  of  my  dear  old 
fogey  neighbours,  as  Lady  Horatia  calls 
them,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond  ;  you  know 
I'm  dreadfully  vulgar,  as  Selina  Bugginfield 
calls  me,  and  I  like  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
never  can  forget,  when  I  was  one  of  fourteen 
children,  and  my  father  very  poor,  how 
much  we  used  to  enjoy  a  day  spent  with  just 
such  regular  country  neighbours  as  these. 
So  I  wish  to  give  them  all  the  enjoyment  we 
can  now  so  well  afford,  in  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  they  used  to  give  me.  Besides,  I 
think  it  is  very  wrong  to  shut  oneself  up  and 
neglect  one's  country  neighbours." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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So  we  went  to  Lorton  Grange,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  prettiest  and  most  cosy  set 
of  little  apartments,  with  a  passage  leading 
into  them  all,  which  seemed  to  belong  only 
to  ourselves. 

u  I  think  you  will  find  these  rooms  com- 
fortable," said  the  Duchess,  as  she  showed 
us  into  the  first,  which  was  destined  for 
Dorina,  "  for  I  make  it  a  point  to  sleep  once 
a  year  for  a  night  or  two  in  every  spare  bed- 
room in  the  house,  that  I  may  ascertain  by 
real  experience  that  everything  is  comfort- 
ably placed  and  nothing  wanting." 

We  certainly  found  them  so,  and  enjoyed 
our  visit  immensely. 

I  had  many  pleasant  walks  and  talks  with 
the  Duchess,  who  had,  more  than  any  one  T 
ever  met   with,  the  faculty  of  making  the 
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person  to  whom  she  talked  feel  as  if  she 
were  her  premiere  pensee" 

She  entered  so  quickly  into  one's  charac- 
ter, and  seemed  to  have  remedies  for  all 
one's  faults  and  misfortunes.  She  saw  that 
I  had  rather  more  misgivings  about  Carlo 
than  was  quite  compatible  with  perfect 
happiness ;  and  she  also  discovered  that 
want  of  faith  in  Religion  was  now  my  chief 
misery. 

"  It  is  because  you  have  had  too  much 
time  at  your  disposal,"  she  said,  one  day, 
"  and  so  few  positive  and  plain  duties.  My 
life  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  so  full  of 
plain  necessary  duties — my  path  was  always 
so  unmistakably  plain  before  my  eyes — the 
endeavour  to  fill  each  day  as  it  ought  to  be 
has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  I  had  no  time 
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for  vague  speculations  or  misgivings — first 
as  a  poor  girl,  to  help  my  father  and  nume- 
rous sisters  in  the  difficult  task  of  high-born 
poverty ;  and  then,  after  marrying  my 
cousin,  the  dear  John  Bull  Duke,  to  help 
him  to  use  and  dispose  of  his  great  riches 
in  the  manner  he — we  both  willed,  for  we 
are  wonderfully  alike — two  such  thoroughly 
English  people." 

"  Yet  how  different  your  positions  before 
marriage  must  have  been !  Was  he  not 
always  rich  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  had  great  trials  and 
temptations — a  long  minority,  with  no 
parents  to  guide  or  advise  him,  or  even  an 
effectual  guardian ;  and  he  passed  as  Duke 
through  school  and  college  life — successfully, 
upon  the  whole,"  she  added,  after  a  short 
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pause ;  while  her  usually  sunny  face  as-: 
sumed  rather  a  solemn  look.  "  But  when 
he  proposed  to  me  on  his  one-and-twentieth 
birthday,  I  did  not  despair  of  him,  although 
you  seem  to  have  doubted  your  betrothed 
Marchese.  I  gave  him  two  years'  probation 
before  I  would  even  promise  to  accept 
him." 

"  What  an  awful  time  of  suspense  these 
two  years  must  have  been  !  " 

"They  were  indeed;  and  all  the  more 
because  I  acted  in  this  instance  contrary  to 
my  father's  express  wishes  and  advice,  for 
he  remarked  that  it  was  wrong  of  me  to 
subject  such  a  great  parti  as  he  was  to  all 
the  dangers  and  fascinations  of  the  great 
world ;  but  I  maintained  that  unless  his 
love  for  me  was  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
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him  faithful  and  stand  the  trial,  I  should 
never  possess  sufficient  influence  over  him  to 
ensure  his  happiness  and  my  own ;  and  I 
was  such  an  odd  little  thing  at  nineteen,  the 
eldest  of  six  sisters  and  five  brothers,  with 
no  mother  since  the  birth  of  my  youngest 
sister,  so  I  became  extraordinarily  inde- 
pendent, and,  as  the  Duke  calls  it,  self- 
sufficing — not  self-sufficient,  I  hope,  for  I 
hate  to  be  alone.  Luckily — very  luckily, 
for  there  are  the  children  all  bearing  down 
upon  us ;  and  I  must  now  regularly  play 
with  them.  What  is  it  to  be  ?"  she  asked, 
as  the  eldest  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old 
bounded  up,  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief 
in  her  hand.  "  Oh  !  blind  man's  buff.  Well, 
then,  I'll  be  blind  man — or  will  you,  Miss 
Vivian  ?" 
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u  Oh !  Miss  Vivian,"  said  Lady  Julia, 
"  for  she  is  so  nice  and  tall ;  and — and  I 
should  think  she  looks  as  if  she  could  run 
and  skip  about  half  as  quick  again  as  mamma 
does." 

u  Well,  come  into  the  lower  grass  ter- 
race— you  will  spoil  the  rose-trees  on  this 
one." 

We  were  all  soon  in  the  height  of  the 
play — the  three  girls  and  two  fine  strong 
little  boys  hovering  round  me,  catching  at  my 
dress,  and  shouting  in  my  ears,  but  for  a 
long  time  eluding  all  my  attempts  to  catch 
one  of  them. 

"  Oh  !  here  comes  Miss  Springgrass  and 
Mrs.  Gaysford !  How  delightful  f  I  heard 
one  of  the  young  voices  exclaim.  "  Come 
down — coine  down  here!  Now,  Miss  Vivian, 
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pray  catch  dear  Mrs.  Gaysford — she  is  so 
large  you  can't  fail,  and  she  makes  such  a 
capital  blind-man  !" 

Mrs.  Gaysford,  whom  I  had  not  before 
seen,  but  who  I  knew  was  one  of  those  kind- 
hearted  neighbours  called  by  Lady  Horatia 
"  the  old  fogies,"  soon  allowed  herself  to  be 
caught.  At  least,  I  caught  hold  of  some 
ringlets,  which  remained  in  my  hand,  amid 
peals  of  youthful  laughter;  and  when  the 
handkerchief  was  removed  from  my  eyes, 
the  first  object  I  saw  was  a  brown,  good- 
humoured  face,  surmounted  by  a  skull-cap, 
on  which  I  immediately  began  to  place  the 
front  which  had  come  off  in  my  hands. 

"  It  is  a  great  shame  I"  said  the  Duchess, 
with  a  graver  face  than  I  had  yet  seen  her 
wear. 
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"  You  are  very  wrong  to  laugh,  children, 
for  if  Mrs.  Gaysford  was  not  so  very  good 
and  kind,  it  would  have  made  her  and  all  of 
us  very  uncomfortable.  Remember,  Julia, 
for  you  are  old  enough  to  know  better  now, 
you  must  grow  old  if  you  live,  and  just  ask 
yourself  how  you  would  like  to  expose  your 
head  in  that  kind  of  way  if  you  had  the 
very  common  misfortune  to  lose  your 
hair." 

"No,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  it,"  said 
Lady  Julia,  with  a  penitent  look,  "  not  at 
all ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it  half  as 
well  as  dear  Mrs.  Gaysford  does  ;"  and  she 
reverently  kissed  the  old  brown  hand  which 
Mrs.  Gaysford  kindly  held  out  in  token  of 
forgiveness. 

All  the  other  children  came  up  and  did 
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the  same,   and  humbly   begged   pardon  for 
their  thoughtless  impertinence. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  now  only 
take  care  of  my  new  bonnet ;  there,  put  it 
up  on  the  top  of  that  statue,  and  then  tie  the 
handkerchief  tight  over  my  curls,  or  I  shall 
peep,  and  catch  that  little  rogue,  Lord  Lor- 
ton.  Yes,  the  old  lady  will  catch  the  young 
Marquis." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LADIES  WHO  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO. 

rnHE  Duchess  talked  to  me  the  next  day, 
during  our  walk,  about  Norah,  and  ex- 
pressed her  hopes  she  and  Sir  Alfred  Rivers 
would  eventually  be  happy. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  ever  knew 
her,"  I  said  with  surprise,  while  1  became 
conscious  of  blushing  most  disagreeably. 

u  Yes ;  and  I  have  often  since  reproached 
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myself  for  not  telling  you  the  whole  history 
in  London,  when  I  could  see  that  you  were 
doing  so  much  mischief  to  her  and  yourself. 
I  was  very  angry  with  you,  and  sorry  that 
I  did  not  ask  for  an  interview,  and  have 
uttered  my  thoughts.  It  never  answers  to 
think  unkindly  or  be  angry  with  a  person 
without  telling  them  so,  I  am  certain.  But 
I  was  unfortunately  so  busy  taking  my  sis- 
ters about,  and  making  up  parties  for  them, 
that  I  neglected  the  other  half  of  my  duties. 
I  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  your  position — and  his  too,"  she 
added,  after  looking  at  me  with  a  kind  of 
half  angry  admiration — "  for  you,  too,  are  a 
most  dangerous  person." 

"  But  you  think  Norah  would  really  be 
happy  with  him  ?"  said  I,  in  a  kind  of  blun- 
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dering  endeavour  to  direct  her  attention 
from  my  agitated  face.  "  And  would  you 
in  her  case  have  subjected  Sir  Alfred  to 
the  two  years'  probation  which  you  inflicted 
on  the  Duke  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  should  not  have  advised  it  in  her 
case;  for  (perhaps  it  may  sound  extraordinary 
in  your  ears),  but  the  fact  is,  Sir  Alfred,  who  is 
only  a  Baronet,  and  who  has  not  one  quarter 
of  the  fortune  inherited  by  the  Duke,  was 
placed  in  a  much  more  perilous  condition  in 
our  fastidious  London  or  English  world  than 
the  Duke  was.  Sir  Alfred  has  genius,  and 
the  most  extraordinary  fascination  and  charm 
I  ever  met  with,  and  you  know  that  our 
present  great  world  worships  charm  far  more 
than  rank  or  riches.  I  suppose  you  heard 
that  the  Duchess  of was  excluded  from 
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Alraack's  one  season  because  she  was  vulgar- 
looking  ?  This  kind  of  admiration  for  the 
charm  that  genius  often  gives  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  feature  of  the  present  day,  and  I 
fear  it  will  not  last  very  long.  I  say  fear, 
because,  with  all  our  vices  and  crimes,  this 
is  our  best  feature,  and  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
succeeded  by  more  worldly  views — the 
worship,  probably,  of  wealth  and  material, 
or  rather  unintellectual  advantages." 

"  Then  Sir  Alfred  was  placed  on  a  higher 
pinnacle  in  the  world  than  even  your  hand- 
some young  Duke.  Yet  how  very,  very 
good — yes,  and  charming,  too,  he  is,"  I 
added,  after  a  pause. 

a  To  you  who  know  him  well,  and  re- 
spect his  fine  qualities  ;  but  we  have  no 
genius,  either  of  us — we  are  nothing  more 
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than  humdrum  plodders  through  our  every- 
day prosaic  duties." 

"  Prosaic !"  I  cried,  "  indeed,  you  call 
making  such  a  pleasant  home,  such  happy 
people  all  round  you  !  To  produce  such 
harmonious  delight  there  must  be  some 
genius." 

"  No,  only  good  training,  a  religious  carry- 
ing out  of  the  old  French  proverb,  ' Noblesse 
oblige'  In  other  and  older  words,  to  love 
one's  neighbour  as  oneself;  for  this  simple 
act,  or  rather  custom,  no  genius  is  required. 
But  I  have  not  fully  explained  to  you 
why  Sir  Alfred's  position  in  the  London 
world  was  so  much  more  trying  than  that  of 
the  Duke.  It  was  chiefly  because  it  sub- 
jected him  to  more  genuine  love  and  adora- 
tion from  all  the  fascinating  women,  both 
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married  and  single.  Several  hitherto  happy 
wives  fell  so  fatally  in  love  with  him  that 
their  happiness  was  almost  destroyed  ;  and 
some  who  at  first  only  were  instigated  by 
vanity,  in  their  wish  to  captivate  a  young 
king  of  fashion,  fell  victims  to  his  charm, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  themselves,  and  every- 
body else,  found  that  they  really  possessed 
hearts.  If  you  had  been  aware,"  continued 
the  Duchess,  "  of  his  real  position,  you  would 
have  been  much  more  proud  of  having 
brought  him  to  your  feet.  I  never  trem- 
bled for  him  and  poor  Norah  till  I  saw  the 
effect  you  produced  on  his  feelings,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to   say  that  the  first  night  at 

D House  I  was  rather  glad,  for  he  had 

been  getting  most  disagreeably  entangled  by 
that  pretty  little  flirt,  Lady  Selina   Buggin- 
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field,  a  very  dangerous  little  woman.  She 
has  really  been  his  evil  genius  ever  since  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  she  is  the 
most  persevering  and  most  mischievous  little 
person  I  ever  met  with.  You  know  she  was 
staying  with  the  poor  Countess  Cunigunda 
all  the  time  she  was  at  the  Castle  Hall, 
and  I  was  very  nearly  sending  in  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  fete,  because  I  thought  she 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  county;  but 
the  Duke  very  wisely  said  that,  as  we  could 
not  avoid  meeting  her  in  London,  it  would 
be  no  use  to  refuse  the  invitation  on  that 
account ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you,  too,  not 
dreaming  that  poor  Cunigunda  would  have 
had  the  face  to  leave  you  out — though,  of 
course,  Lady  Selina  would  not  have  let 
you  come,  if  she  could  help  it." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  No  ;  I  always  saw  that  she  disliked  me 
extremely,  and  I  never  could  understand 
why.  During  the  first  dance  with  Sir 
Alfred,  I  found  her  large  eyes  glaring  like 
coals  of  fire  with  a  kind  of  intense  hatred 
as  I  passed  her  in  the  waltz  ;  but  there 
were  several  others  in  London  who  seemed 
equally  to  dislike  me.  I  really  was,  at  that 
time,  so  absorbed  and  excited  that  I  seemed 
to  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  speculate 
on  the  causes  of  this  dislike  and  disap- 
proval." 

"  No ;  I  saw  that  too — I  saw  that  you 
were  thoroughly  simple  and  unsophisticated, 
and  that  was  why  I  pitied  and  wished  to 
save  you,  if  possible,  from  a  destiny — a  re- 
sult in  which  you  could  only  have  done 
mischief.'1 
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•"  That  is  very  true  ;  and  you  really  appre- 
ciated that  wonderful  Norah  so  justly  as  to 
think  her  influence,  had  she  then  consented 
to  the  marriage  when  he  wished — you  real- 
ly thought  she  would  have  counteracted 
all  the  fascinations  of  that  strange  London 
world  ?" 

"Yes,  because  I  did  not  think,  if  he  had 
married  her  then,  he  would  have  ever  en- 
tered into  it — not  in  the  same  kind  of  way  ; 
she  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  large  property,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  doing  good,  and  in 
being  actively  employed  in  country  life. 
Luckily,  she  is  not  one  of  the  modern  young 
ladies,  who  do  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to 
do.     Some  of  the  most  hopelessly  depressing 

h2 
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things  I  ever  read  (because  they  show  the 
helpless  perversity  of  human  nature  as 
strongly  as  the  description  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood)  are  those  by-way-of-being- 
hopeful  articles  on  "  Young  Ladies  of  the 
Period  "  in  some  of  the  papers  or  maga- 
zines. They  have  also  confirmed  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  total  loss  of  originality,  and 
the  servile  subjection  to  fashion,  which 
characterise  the  present  time.  A  young 
lady  with  opulent  parents,  having  re- 
ceived the  usual  education,  describes  her- 
self at  eighteen  as  being  totally  unable 
to  amuse  or  interest  herself  profitably  or 
innocently  in  any  way.  For  her  the  much- 
coveted  leisure-time  to  read  and  digest  a 
well-stored  library — time  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and   art — time    to  visit  the 
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poor,  and  perhaps  even  relieve  their  wants 
— time  to  teach  and  humanize  the  hundreds 
of  utterly  ignorant,  starving,  and  neglected 
children  about  our  streets — time  to  amuse 
friends  or  invalid  relations  with  any  inter- 
esting matters  which  may  have  been  picked 
up  in  the  course  of  reading  or  visiting — time 
to  study,  if  that  way  inclined — time  to  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  music  or  painting — this 
treasure  of  time,  which  the  most  cultivated 
find  too  short,  and  those  rich  in  everything 
else  would  gladly  buy,  which  passes,  never 
to  return,  and  leaves  traces  never  to  be 
effaced — this  is  the  treasure  which  the 
young  lady  of  the  period  knows  not  what 
to  do  with,  and  can  put  to  no  useful  ac- 
count. 

"This  acknowledgment,  if  sincere,  is  the 
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severest  satire  upon  her  individual  self  that 
has  ever  yet  been  penned.  For,  in  fact,  a 
young  lady  born  of  opulent  parents  is  in 
the  most  enviable  position  of  any  human 
being  for  the  profitable  enjoyment  and  use 
of  all  this  world  can  afford,  both  for  herself 
and  others — of  all  that  is  most  delightful 
and  preparatory  for  eternal  happiness — 
she  who  now  pities  herself,  and  is 
excused  and  pitied  by  others,  because  she 
fancies  she  has  nothing  to  do  !  The  race 
of  young  ladies  seems  to  have  lost  all 
originality,  all  powers  of  self-help.  They 
not  only  copy  and  exaggerate  all  the  ugly 
changes  and  extremes  of  fashion,  but  feel 
that  they  can  do  nothing  else  but  copy  its 
vices,  and  then  fondly  imagine  that  all  this 
might   have   been   remedied   if    they    had 
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received  what  they  fancy  would  have  been  a 
better  education — that  is,  had  they  been 
examined  in  the  books  and  subjects  set 
down  in  the  Ladies'  College  ! 

"  One  of  the  most  learned  women  I  ever 
met  with  was   completely   self-educated — 

dear  Lady  M.    F ;  and  several  other 

friends,  who  were  much  the  best  educated 
persons  I  ever  met  with,  were  all  self- 
taught,  and  had  peculiar  disadvantages  in 
the  way  of  instruction  in  their  youth.  Now 
I  can  imagine  that  a  few  silly  young  ladies 
could  be  found  who  really  fancy  that  they 
cannot  amuse  themselves  innocently  and 
profitably  without  copying  the  exaggera- 
tions which  we  now  call  '  fast.'  But  what 
I  do  not  understand  is,  that  a  grave  and 
sapient    writer  in    a   Magazine   should    be 
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found  to  echo  their  silly  cry,  and  help  them 
to  invert  the  whole  case,  quarrel  with  their 
bread  and  butter,  and  help  to  convince 
thern  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  'hard 
lot,'  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  repair- 
ing to  a  College,  or  by  having  received  a 
-different  kind  of  education.  Yet  I  do  not 
see  many  of  the  books  mentioned  for 
examination,  in  any  language,  that  could 
help  them  much  to  innocent  and  profitable 
happiness  in  the  blessed  lot  in  which  God 
has,  in  his  extreme  bounty,  placed  them. 
Plato  would  be  about  the  best,  which  might 
indeed,  if  rightly  read,  help  them  to  pro- 
fitable self-development  and  happiness. 
But  I  cannot  wonder  that  ignorant  young 
ladies  should  regard  their  blessed  lot  as 
'  hopeless,'  when  a  grave  writer  in  reviews 
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can  condole  with  them  in  such  a  wrong- 
headed  and  hopeless-of-any-good  spirit. 
Shame  upon  them  who  thus  pander  to  vice ! 
— for  vice  it  must  be  to  preach  ingratitude 
for  a  blessed  life  of  competency  and  leisure." 

I  afterwards  repeated  these  remarks  of  the 
Duchess  to  Aunt  Jane,  and  she  fully  agreed, 
adding — 

"Can  they  not  see  that  almost  every  chapter 
in  Scripture  gives  all  the  precepts  necessary 
for  self-education  ?  If  we  could  '  love  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves,'  this  unselfish  love 
would  give  us  all  that  is  necessary  for  daily 
employment  and  happiness.  A  real  wish 
and  endeavour  to  make  all  around  us  happy 
must  render  us  so  ourselves,  if  we  pursue  it 
constantly  and  energetically  ;  and  we  can 
have   no    Colleges  or  list  of  examination- 
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books  for  this  simple  but  all-important 
act. 

"  If  we  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 
we  should  never  want  to  outshine  them,  nor 
do  or  wish  anything  that  is  not  conducive  to 
their  happiness  ;  each  person  would  bring  a 
ready-made  sermon  of  hope  into  every 
society,  or  ball-room,  or  concert.  No  fear 
of  any  vicious  self-indulgence  where  love 
for  others  rather  than  ourselves  is  the  para- 
mount feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  should 
have  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  every  society  and 
dinner-party  we  entered. 

"  In  order  really  to  amuse  and  make  others 
happy,  we  should  have  cultivated  every 
talent,  and  the  memory  which  nature  has 
given  us.  It  would  make  us  become  in 
some    measure    like    the   most   witty   and 
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polished  French  women  of  the  old  period ; 
not  from  a  wish  to  shine,  but  solely  to 
amuse  and  comfort  and  give  holy  hope  to 
others  as  they  pass  through  a  life  where  all 
must  have  many  trials  in  this  probationary 
world. 

"  This  sentiment — love  of  others  as  our- 
selves," continued  Aunt  Jane,  "  can  be  the 
only  cure  for  the  vices  of  girls  or  men  in  this 
or  any  other  period.  But  unfortunately  the 
suggestion  of  the  hopeless  advice  to  young 
ladies  is  probably  written  by  an  unbeliever 
in  Scripture,  which  is  the  case  with  too 
many  of  the  leading  and  successful  writers 
and  oracular  advice-givers  of  the  present 
day.  A  total  want  of  religion  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  and  unhappiness  both  in 
young  ladies  and  popular  writers ;  and  until 
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they  can  believe  in  the  inspired  nature  of 
the  most  salutary  advice  ever  given  to 
human  nature,  they  can  never  find  a  true 
remedy  for  any  misery  or  vice.  For  the 
spread  of  unbelief  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  among  all  classes,  is  greater  than 
most  people  are  aware  of.  And  this  un- 
belief destroys  first  hope,  and  then  innocent 
joy.  Look  at  the  multitude  of  pretty  and 
ugly  women  and  men  in  a  crowd,  and  see 
whether  the  expression  of  hope  on  their 
faces  is  not  much  less  discernible  than  it 
formerly  was." 

I  could  not  but  assent  to  this ;  and  then 
Aunt  Jane  said, 

"  If  you  observe  accurately  human  nature, 
you  will  see  that  hope  is  the  strongest 
sentiment  of  the  human  mind,  and  this  alone 
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would  seem  to  point  to  a  future  state.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning it  would  be  right  to  follow  Renan's 
advice,  and  4  stifle '  our  strongest  instinct 
and  quality.  Besides,  hope  leads  far  more 
to  good  than  bad.  The  hope  of  being 
free  from  self-reproach  must  tend  to  love 
others." 

"  Does  not,"  I  said,  "  your  system  tend 
to  prevent  or  diminish  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  present?  I  can  imagine  that  to  you, 
who  are  always  suffering  so  sadly  from 
bodily  ill-health,  hope  must  be  everything. 
I  suppose  it  is  hope  of  future  happiness 
which  makes  you  always  appear  so  bright 
and  happy  ?" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  she  said.  "But  yet  I 
admire  extremely  those  who  do  enjoy  the 
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present.  I  like  to  see  its  cheering  effect  on 
the  countenance,  indicating  generally,  as  it 
does,  a  pure  and  innocent  mind." 


Ill 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  JOHN  BULL  FAMILY  ABROAD  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME. 

TTTE  heard  from  Norah  that  great  prepa- 
rations had  been  going  on  at  Chandos 
Mount  for  their  tour  ;  and  none  of  the  party 
ever  having  been  abroad  before,  they 
fancied  every  kind  of  thing  was  required 
for  their  comfort  in  foreign  hotels. 

An  experienced  courier,  Signor  Valentino, 
was  engaged,  who  strongly  advised  that  they 
should  engage  Cattarina   Diabelli   as   their 
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travelling  ladysmaid.  But  it  seemed  that 
Cattarina  considered  that  she  had  been  a  kind 
of  travelling  companion  to  the  celebrated 
beauty,  Countess  Rossi,  and  only  assisted  at 
her  Court  toilettes,  therefore  she  could  not 
undertake  a  place  with  such  an  unknown 
person  as  Mrs.  Chandos.  She  would,  how- 
ever, condescend  so  to  demean  herself,  if  her 
former  underling,  Mrs.  Spinnyfit,  was  also 
engaged  as  acting  ladysmaid. 

The  all-seeing  Signor  Valentino  also  dis- 
covered that  Miss  Rumble,  the  governess, 
from  her  John-Bull  tastes, would  prove  rather 
troublesome,  and  suggested  that  a  foreigner 
would  be  better.  But  Mrs.  Chandos  had 
become  very  much  attached  to  the  good 
homely  woman,  and  rebelled  at  any  change ; 
so  she  persuaded  the  rather  reluctant  gover- 
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ness  to  remain  and  encounter  the  evils  of 
being  obliged  to  eat  frogs,  sleep  in  damp 
beds,  and  encounter  the  various  ills  which 
in  those  days  were  much  dreaded  in  a  first 
visit  to  foreign  parts.  And  Miss  Rumble 
began  to  consider  herself  a  martyr  to  duty 
and  affection  to  her  mistress  and  pupils. 
She  had  fortunately  a  good  knowledge  of 
French,  or  rather  of  its  literature ;  but  she 
spoke  the  language  with  a  most  decided 
English  accent  and  idiom,  and  knew  very 
little  Italian.  They  took  with  them  every 
kind  of  so-called  portable  conveniences, 
which,  proving  to  be  great  incumbrances, 
were  gradually  given  away  on  the  road,  or 
purposely  left  behind. 

Norah's   greatest    anxiety    was    for    her 
father's  comfort,  for  he  had  never  quite  re- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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covered  from  his  dangerous  illness,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  from  all  the  little  rubs 
and  inconveniences  which  even  Signor  Valen- 
tino's choice  of  the  best  inns  could  not  avert ; 
but  she  was  able  so  fully  to  enjoy  the  in- 
teresting or  beautiful  scenes  through  which 
they  passed,  that  she  often  succeeded  in 
kindling  his  admiration,  and  thereby  inducing 
him  to  forget  his  sufferings. 

And  when  they  slept  at  places  which  did 
not  possess  any  particular  beauty  or  historical 
interest,  she  amused  him  by  describing  the 
blunders  made  by  Mrs.  Spinnyfit,  or  the  child- 
ren's nurse,  a  loud-voiced  Dorsetshire  woman, 
who  fancied  that  by  pronouncing  her  own 
vernacular  very  strongly  in  the  ears  of  the 
French  waiters  and  maids,  she  would  be  able 
to  make  them  understand  her  wants. 
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As  they  went  through  part  of  Germany, 
Miss  Rumble,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of 
German,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
learn  the  language,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  always  asked  for  anything  in 
German,  and  the  result  was  often  very  amus- 
ing. Mrs.  Chandos  too  thought  it  a  very 
wise  plan,  and  often  aided  the  governess  to 
look  out  for  the  word  she  wanted.  The  re- 
sult at  Coblentz  was  that  they  asked  the 
waiter  to  bring  the  bill  by  using  the  word 
Schnabel,uihe  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird;"  and  Miss 
Rumble  gravely  informed  her  neighbour  at 
the  table-d'hote  at  Swalbach,  that  she  had 
been  out  that  morning  and  had  got  very 
drunk! — meaning  that  she  had  got  wet 
through  with  the  rain. 

They  travelled   in    two    carriages.     Mrs. 

i  2 
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Chandos  and  the  children  in  an  open  landau 
went  first,  and  Mr.  Chandos  preferred  the 
travelling  chariot  where  he'  could  He  down, 
and  with  no  one  inside  but  Norah,  who  al- 
ways contrived  to  soothe  and  cheer  his 
spirits  ;  in  the  box  behind,  that  she  might 
fully  enjoy  the  scenery,  sat  Miss  Rumble  and, 
to  take  care  of  her,  the  English  footman. 

In  the  last  stage  between  their  halting-place 
of  the  night  before  and  Schaffhausen,  they 
met  with  a  strange  accident.  The  four 
horses  and  two  whip-cracking  postilions  who 
were  driving  the  chariot,  were  dashing  down 
a  steep  hill  at  a  great  rate,  when,  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  the  rumble  came  off  and  fell 
on  the  dusty  road.  As  the  ground  was  soft, 
neither  of  the  occupants  was  much  hurt, 
but  all  their  efforts  to  stop  the  carriage  was 
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unavailing.  In  vain  they  shouted  and 
screamed  and  ran  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  car- 
riage had  totally  disappeared.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Miss  Rumble  knew  it  was  a  lon^ 
stage,  for  she  always  studied  the  handbook, 
and  they  could  not  have  come  half  way. 
They  walked  down  the  hill,  leaving,  of 
course,  the  rumble  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
road,  but  no  town  or  village  could  be  seen. 
Unfortunately  Miss  Rumble  had  taken  a 
very  long  walk  before  they  started  that  day, 
for  she  was  a  most  conscientious  and  indefati- 
gable sight-seer,  and  she  was  so  tried  that  she 
had  been  (though  she  never  confessed  this), 
fast  asleep  at  the  time  of  her  fall.  So,  after 
walking  a  mile  or  two,  she  sat  down  in  mute 
despair,  and  resolved  to  wait  till  Mr.  Chan- 
dos  had  arrived  at  Schaffhausen,  when,  of 
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course,  they  would  discover  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  would  send  some  conveyance 
back  for  them. 

They  were  to  have  made  their  early 
dinner  at  Schauffhausen,  and  John,  suffer- 
ing from  the  cravings  of  hunger — which 
seems  to  be  the  usual  state  of  most  English 
servants  abroad,  where  they  often  complain 
of  being  cut  down  to  four  meals  a  day,  and 
"  never  getting  no  real  good  victuals  to  eat  " 
— suggested  that  he  should  walk  on  till  he 
reached  some  town  or  village  where  an  inn 
could  be  found. 

But  Miss  Rumble  wisely  remarked  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  make  his  wants  under- 
stood without  help,  so  the  compassionate 
lady  offered  to  try  and  go  on.  But  the 
sun  was  hot,  and  there  was  no   shade,  and 
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moreover,  they  soon  came  to  a  place  where 
the  road  diverged,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  which  of  the  two  led  to  Schauffhau- 
sen. 

Miss  Rumble  drew  out  her  guide-book 
map,  and  looked  at  the  sun  and  the  shadows, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  resolved  to 
try  the  one  on  the  right.  This  wound 
round  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  they  soon  after- 
wards came  in  sight  of  a  small  town  or  vil- 
lage at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  sight  revived 
their  drooping  courage,  and  they  pushed  on 
till  they  entered  the  street,  and  saw  a  kind 
of  cook-shop  or  kitchen  belonging  to  an  inn, 
where  a  large  man  in  white,  with  a  high 
night-cap  on  his  head,  was  vigorously  em- 
ployed in  beating  up  a  souffle. 

Miss  Rumble  addressed  him  in  French, 
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and,  in  order  to  make  her  efforts  more  in- 
telligible, took  hold  of  a  piece  of  bread  and 
pointed  to  her  mouth.  Her  appearance  was 
probably  not  prepossessing,  being  covered 
with  dust,  and  her  bonnet  smashed  with  the 
tumble,  and  her  dress  much  disordered. 
Evidently  the  large  cook,  did  not  like  her 
appearance,  and  was  not  disposed  to  grant 
the  request  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Upon  which  she  took  another  piece  of 
bread  and  gave  it  to  John,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  red-faced  artist  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  seize  it  out  of  her  hand.  This 
was  more  than  John  could  stand,  so  he  be- 
gan to  abuse  the  man  in  English,  and  shook 
his  doubled-up  fist  nearer  the  cook's  face 
than  that  gentleman  liked.  In  return  he 
gave  John  a  blow  with  his  wisp. 
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John  was  much  the  smallest  of  the  two, 
but  he  was  not  wanting  in  pluck,  so  he 
tucked  up  his  sleeves  in  boxing  fashion,  and 
dealt  the  artist  such  a  well-directed  blow  as 
to  knock  him  down  among  his  own  pots  and 
pans,  upsetting  the  precious  souffle,  the  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  other  savoury  ingredients, 
over  the  cook's  red  face  and  white  attire. 

In  the  meantime  a  crowd  had  collected 
at  the  door,  and  cries  of  Polizei,  or,  as  John 
afterwards  described  to  his  edified  friends, 
"  Polly's  eye,"  were  heard.  Miss  Rumble 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting,  but  there  was 
not  time,  for  she  found  herself  seized  on  and 
walked  off  to  the  Herr  Mayor,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  mob.  In  vain  she  protested 
in  French  and  English,  and  in  a  few  unin- 
telligible words  of  German,  against  this  out- 
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rage,  vociferating,  "Mr.  Chandos,  Miss  Chan- 
dos,  Schaffhausen  accident,  Hotel  Goldne 
Krone — Schaffhausen !" 

Fortunately  for  Miss  Rumble  and  her 
companion,  the  Mayor  before  whom  they 
were  carried  spoke  French,  and  she  gradu- 
ally made  him  understand  the  whole  case  ; 
whereupon  he  promised  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Mr.  Chandos,  at  the  Goldne  Krone, 
Schauffhausen,  to  apprise  him  of  her  di- 
lemma. 

Among  the  lookers-on  there  was  a  man 
with  a  deep  scar  on  his  forehead,  who  spoke 
to  Miss  Rumble  in  English,  and  offered  to 
be  the  messenger,  if  the  Herr  would  employ 
him.  The  delighted  governess  took  out  her 
purse  and  offered  him  some  money,  and  pro- 
mised more  if  he  would  be  her  ^uide ;   for 
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she  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Chandos  intended 
to  sleep  there,  and  she  was  anxious  not  to 
detain  the  family  longer  than  was  necessary. 

"  I  think  I  seed  that  'ere  chap  afore  some- 
where," said  John,  when  the  man  had  started, 
"  but,  for  the  life  o'  me,  I  can't  tell  where  ; 
but  his'n  ain't  a  face  to  forget,  nor  it  ain't 
one  I'd  like  to  meet  in  a  narrow  lane  on  a 
dark  night,  if  I'd  money  in  my  pocket," 

u  Oh !  my  goodness,  John,  then  perhaps 
he  will  pocket  my  pound,  and  never  come 
back,"  said  Miss  Rumble ;  and,  turning  back, 
she  suggested  to  the  Herr  that  another  mes- 
senger had  better  be  despatched. 

"  Certainly,  if  Madame  wished ;  but  he 
thought,  as  a  compatriot,  that  Madame  was 
satisfied  with  him." 

But  another  was  not  easy  to  be  found  at 
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the  moment,  and  while  they  were  searching 
for  one  a  carriage  drove  up,  with  the  English- 
man on  the  box,  and  Mr.  Valentino  inside. 
The  affair  was  soon  settled,  and  the  delighted 
Miss  Rumble  took  her  place  inside  the  little 
open  carriage  by  Signor  Valentino. 

But  that  experienced  gentleman  was  not 
satisfied  to  leave  the  rumble  which  they  had 
left,  or  rather  which  had  left  them,  on  the 
hill,  so  they  drove  back  to  the  spot.  There 
they  found  the  rumble,  though  it  had  mean- 
while been  moved  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  seat-box,  containing  Cattarina  Dia- 
belli's  things,  had  been  taken  away. 

As  they  met  no  one  on  the  road,  and  no 
town  was  nearer  than  the  one  from  which 
they  had  just  come,  Signor  Valentino  thought 
it  better  to  proceed  at  once  to  Schauff  hausen, 
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and  set  the  police  there  to  make  a  search 
for  the  missing  box,  which  had  evidently 
been  stolen. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

sir  Alfred's  name  is  seen  in  the  stranger's 
book  at  san  remo. 

YI7HEN  they  arrived  at  the  Goldne 
Krone,  and  informed  Mademoiselle 
Diabelli  of  the  loss  of  her  box,  she  broke 
forth  into  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  and 
declared  that  everything  she  valued  most  in 
the  world  was  in  that  "  Baule  ;"  her  jewels, 
her  best  dresses,  all  the  presents  that  ever- 
belonged  to  her  family  in  Italy,  her  new 
silk,  all  the  splendid  presents  given  to  her 
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by  her  late  "  adored  mistress, "  the  Countess 
Rossi.  Oh  !  she  should  never  recover  the 
loss  of  that  box ! 

Signor  Valentino,  to  whom  nothing  ever 
seemed  impossible,  declared  that  she  need 
not  disarrange  herself,  for  it  would  certainly 
be  recovered.  The  Polizei  were  excellent, 
and  he  never  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
anything  for  any  of  his  maestri.  However, 
for  this  once  Signor  Valentino  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  the  box  was  never  recovered,  and 
Cattarina,  who  declared  she  had  also  lost  all 
her  money  in  it,  made  such  piteous  appeals 
to  Mr.  Chandos  and  her  mistress,  that  they 
most  kindly  gave  her  a  large  sum  as  a  com- 
pensation for  what  she  had  lost.  But  the 
new  silk  dress  which  she  had  declared  was 
in  it,  Norah  fancied  she  afterwards  saw  in 
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one  of  the  other  boxes,  and  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Cattarina  had  exagger- 
ated very  much  in  her  piteous  statements, 
more  particularly  as  she  observed  that  when 
they  were  at  Genoa,  and  other  places, 
where  it  was  the  fashion  to  get  filigree 
silver  ornaments  and  other  things  to  take 
home  as  presents,  Cattarina  always  made  an 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Chandos,  that  she  had  lost 
some  in  that  "  maledetto  baule  "  from  her 
former  tour,  which  she  was  taking  as  a  pre- 
sent to  her  sister  at  Naples.  And  in  all 
these  cases  Mrs.  Chandos  most  kindly  gave 
her  the  money  to  buy  more,  and  replace 
these  said-to-be  lost  goods. 

Mr.  Chandos  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Simplon,  and  enter  Italy  by  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  ;  but   Mrs.   Chandos,    who  had  never 
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travelled  in  a  mountainous  country  before, 
became  so  frightened  at  the  idea  of  the 
precipices,  that  he  altered  his  plan,  and 
they  resolved  to  go  round  by  Avignon  to 
Nice,  and  then  along  the  Cornice  to  Genoa. 
Mrs.  Chandos  comforted  herself  with  the 
idea  that  there  would  be  no  snow  there  ; 
still  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of  a  three- 
days'  journey  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
terrified  her  extremely.  But  she  was  a 
good  walker,  and  as  Mr.  Chandos  wished  to 
proceed  slowly,  in  order  to  enjoy  more 
fully  the  splendid  scenery,  she  thought  she 
should  be  able  to  walk  nearly  the  whole 
way. 

Signor  Valentino  cautioned  them  that,  if 
they  made  the  journey  last  more  than  three 
days,    they  would   be   obliged   to   stop    at 
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places  where  the  inns  were  very  bad.  And 
so  they  found  them  ;  but  still  the  enjoyment 
of  travelling  among  such  lovely  scenery  fully 
compensated  for  the  discomforts  they  encoun- 
tered. 

They  remained  for  some  days  at  St. 
Remo,  where  the  first  sight  of  those  beau- 
tiful palm-trees  seem  to  transport  one  into 
another  and  more  lovely  world.  Just 
before  they  left  it,  Norah  happened  to  look 
at  the  Strangers'  Book,  and  was  startled  to 
see  the  name  of  Sir  Alfred  Rivers,  with  a 
date  of  only  a  fortnight  before,  on  his  way 
from  Nice  to  Genoa.  The  page  swam 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  hastily  turned 
away,  to  hide  the  blushes  which  she  was 
conscious  rushed  to  her  cheeks ;  but  her 
little  sister  Hetty  exclaimed,    "What  is  it 
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that  makes  Norah  look  so  happy  ?"  and 
running  up  to  the  book,  read  over  aloud  a 
number  of  names,  and,  amongst  others,  that 
of  Lady  Selina  Bugginfield. 

"What  an  odd  name!"  said  the  child; 
"  and  it  is  next  to " 

Hetty  stopped  suddenly,  for  now  she 
remembered  hearing  something  about  him 
and  her  dear  sister,  so  she  was  discreet 
enough  to  say  no  more,  though  it  had 
occurred  to  her  that  the  sight  of  Sir  Alfred's 
name  might  have  caused  the  blushes  and 
happy  look  on  her  sister's  face. 

But,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Lady  Selina 
Bugginfield,  Norah  looked  again  at  the 
book,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  the  same  date 
as  that  of  Sir  Alfred,  and  also  coming  from 
and  going  to  the  same  place.     And  then  she 
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turned  so  pale  that  little  Hetty,  who  was 
eagerly  watching  her  face,  became  quite 
frightened. 

"  Darling  Norah,"  said  she,  "  come  out 
of  the  sunshine ;  the  heat  is  making  you 
quite  ill,"  said  the  child,  as,  putting  her  arm 
round  her  sister's  waist,  she  tried  to  draw 
her  away  from  the  Strangers'  Book,  which 
seemed  to  have  had  such  an  exciting  effect. 

It  was  true,  Norah's  worst  fears  were 
aroused,  for  she  well  knew  that  Lady  Selina 
Bugginfield  had  always  been  Sir  Alfred's 
evil  genius  ever  since  he  left  College. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONSOLING   EFFECT  OF   FINE  SCENERY. 

"TjlROM  Nice  to  Genoa!  Then  Sir 
Alfred  bad  lately  passed  through  all 
this  lovely  scenery,"  thought  Norah,  as  she 
gazed  with  still  more  interest  and  admira- 
tion on  the  ever-varying  scenes.  She  knew 
that  he  had  real  genius  for  art,  and  sketched 
with  great  ease  and  quickness.  Had  he 
drawn  that  old  convent  on  that  hill,  or  that 
lovely  Porto  Maurizio  ?  or  was  Lady  Selina 
Bugginfield  really  with  him  ? — who,  Norah 
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felt  sure,  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

"  Strange  that  he  should  be  fascinated  by 
her — strange  that  I  cannot  understand  that 
he  could  ever  really  care  for  anyone  but 
Constance  Vivian,  and  that  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand and  quite  forgive — yes,  quite," 
she  thought,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  you  enjoy  all  this  beauty,  don't 
you,  dear  Norah  ?"  asked  little  Hetty,  who 
had  been  watching  her  sister  with  more 
interest  than  ever  since  the  adventure  of  the 
Strangers'  Book. 

u  Oh  yes,  I  do  indeed,  and  am  most 
grateful  that  we  are  allowed  to  pass  through 
such  lovely  scenery.  It  will  give  us  a  store 
of  happiness — of  happy  pictures  that  will  last 
all  our  lives." 
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"  And  yet  I,  too,  feel  sometimes  it  almost 
makes  me  cry,"  said  the  child,  partly  with 
the  vague  idea  of  excusing  her  sister  for 
crying,  and  partly  because,  from  her  similar 
organisation,  she  felt  the  beauty  so  strongly 
that  her  nerves  were  likewise  excited. 

No  one  of  the  party  had  seen  Sir  Alfred's 
name  in  the  book  except  those  two  sisters 
and  Signor  Valentino,  who  always  made  it 
his  business  to  read  all  the  names. 

From  his  gossiping  turn  of  mind,  he  was 
generally  well  acquainted  with  the  secret 
histories  of  most  remarkable  Englishmen. 
He  had  also  seen  Lady  Selina's  name,  and 
as  he  once  escorted  her  to  Italy,  he 
happened  to  know  more  about  her  than 
most  people  did.  "  Cospetto  /"  was  uttered 
with    an    Italian    shrug    of    the   shoulder, 
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followed  by  a  half-uttered— "Eh!  eke  volete  ?" 
He  also  knew  that  Sir  Alfred  had  wished  to 
marry  his  young  lady,  Miss  Norah,  but  he 
had  never  heard  why  the  marriage  had 
never  come  off.  He  thought  it  must  be 
that  she  loved  somebody  else  better,  and 
felt  most  curious  to  know  who  that  some- 
body was. 

"Tis  a  great  pity,"  he  thought,  "for- Sir 
Alfred  is  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  though 
volage,  was  too  good  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  Lady  Selina — "  for  whom  he  had  im- 
bibed a  great  aversion. 

"  To  Genoa !  What  a  pity  we  travel 
so  slow !"  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  he  walked 
by  the  little  open  carriage  in  which  Mr. 
Chandos  was  driving  down  a  steep  hill.  "  I 
do  fear  the  good  rooms  I  ordered   at  the 
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Croce  di  Malta  at  Genoa  will  be  taken  if  we 
are  so  long  on  the  road  ;  and  the  Signor 
will  be  very  uncomfortable  if  we  are 
obliged  to  put  up  at  another  hotel." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Chandos. 

"  Could  not  the  Signor  and  Miss  Chandos 
go  on  with  me  quick,  and  let  all  de  other 
folks  come  at  their  leisure  ? — and  so  we 
secure  de  good  rooms  for  all." 

"Not  a  bad  plan,"  said  Mr.  Chandos 
— "  that   is,    if  Mrs.   Chandos   would   like 


it." 


On  being  appealed  to,  and  the  matter 
explained  to  her,  Mrs.  Chandos  declared 
she  was  quite  willing  that  they  should  go 
on  and  secure  the  rooms,  for  they  hoped  to 
have  a  long  rest  in  Genoa,  when  she  might 
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recover  from  the  fatigue  of  her  walking- 
journey. 

So  they  engaged  four  horses  at  the  next 
stage,  and  Mr.Chandoswith  Norah  proceeded 
in  his  travelling-chariot,  with  Hetty  and  Cat- 
tarina  behind ;  while  Signor  Valentino  rode 
on  in  front,  to  ensure  horses  along  the  road, 
and  have  everything  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion at  the  Croce  di  Malta. 

"Now  perhaps  we  arrive  in  time,"  he 
thought,  as  he  spurred  on  his  horses  tri- 
umphantly, "  and  see  what  that  black-eyed 
Lady  Selina  is  about." 

"  The  Signora  would  like  to  dine  at  the 
table-cV-hote,  I  do  think,"  said  he  at  the  stage 
before  Genoa.  "  You  will  find  it  very 
amusing,  and  quite  comme  il  faut" 

"  Very  well,  we  will  try  it  for  once,  and 
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see  how  we  like  it.     Shall  we,   Norah  ?  " 
"  Yes — no — yes,  papa,  if  you  like.     Yes," 
she  added,  more  decisively,  after  a  pause, 
as  she  turned  away  to  look  at  the  view. 

"  Ha !  she  saw  his  name  too,"  thought  the 
quick-eyed  Valentino,  "  therefore  she  say 
yes,  and  then  no,  and  then  yes  again.  Per- 
haps after  all  we  shall  have  a  match,"  he 
added  with  glee,  as  he  spurred  his  horse, 
u  and  cut  out  that  Lady  Selina  Buggin- 
field." 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious  evenings 
which  show  the  peculiar  colouring  of  Me- 
diterranean scenery  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  and  as  Norah  and  her  father  ap- 
proached Genoa,  the  deep  blue  sea,  with 
the  reflection  of  the  splendid  palaces  and 
shipping  in  the    bay,   the    amphitheatre  of 
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picturesque  buildings  on  rocky  heights 
among  orange  groves  and  terraced  gardens, 
with  the  mountainous  peaks  above,  formed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  she  had 
yet  seen.  And  now  they  enter  the  streets 
of  palaces,  and  pass  the  Balbi,  Brignole,  and 
Marcello  Durazzo  Palaces,  catching  glimpses 
of  the  splendid  white  marble  staircase  and 
inner  court  of  the  latter  as  they  drive 
slowly  along.  Soon  they  reached  the  Croce 
di  Malta,  where  the  smirking  Signor  Valen- 
tino is  ready  to  help  Mr.  Chandos  out,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  has  secured  the  best 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  and  they  are  shown  to 
a  set  of  splendid  apartments  looking  out  on 
the  bay. 

"  Yes,    dey   are    beautiful    rooms,"   said 
Valentino,  "  and  dat  view  is  de  finest  in  the 
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world  except  the  Bay  of  Napoli.  'Twas 
lucky  I  arrive  just  as  Milord  Sir  Alfred 
Rivers  was  departing  out  of  these  ver'  rooms, 
and  I  secure  dem  at  vonce." 

"  Sir  Alfred  Rivers !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chan- 
dos,  with  surprise.  "  I  thought  he  was 
travelling  in  the  East." 

And  he  involuntarily  turned  to  look  at 
Norah,  to  see  what  impression  this  an- 
nouncement would  produce  on  her ;  but 
Hetty's  and  Valentino's  eyes  were  also 
directed  towards  her,  and  poor  Norah  felt 
that  her  blushes  must  have  been  seen  by 
them,  so  she  stepped  quickly  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  leaning  on  the  parapet,  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  view. 

But  she  did  not  remain  long  there,  for 
hearing   Valentino's   voice   still   in   conver- 
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sation  with  her  father,  she  suddenly  returned, 
and  asked  him  whether  these  apartments 
were  not  very  expensive. 

"  Ha !  cest  selon,  for  Signori,  who  must 
be  well  lodged,  we  must  pay  high ;  and 
Genoa  is  a  ver  dear  city.  I  do  suppose 
dey  be  tree  Napoleons  de  day." 

"  But  we  are  a  large  party.  Does  a 
single  gentleman  require  all  these  rooms  ?" 

"  Oh !  no ;  but  Sir  Alfred  travel  vid 
Lord  and  Lady  Spend  fast,  and  de  Lady  de 
Bargainfield." 

Norah's  chief  object  in  making  this  in- 
quiry was  that  she  feared  Sir  Alfred  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  she  felt  annoyed  that 
he  should  incur  the  useless  expense  of  such 
luxurious  rooms.     She  was   somewhat    re- 
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lieved  to  learn  that  he  had  not  engaged  them 
for  himself,  and  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  others  besides  Lady  Selina. 

She  had  known  something  of  Lady  Spend- 
fast  before  that  lady  married,  and  had  been 
favourably  impressed  by  her  (although  she 
was  a  cousin  of  Lady  Selina),  and  she  had 
heard  with  regret  that  she  had  accepted  a 
very  extravagant  young  peer,  who,  after  a 
long  minority,  had  succeeded  to  an  immense 
fortune,  and,  from  his  career  at  Oxford,  was 
said  to  be  totally  unfitted  to  make  a  good 
use  of  his  riches." 

"  Ah  !  Lady  Spendfast,"  said  Mr.  Chan- 
dos,  "she  was  here,  was  she?  And  where 
are  they  going,  I  wonder?  I  should  like 
to  see  her  again.     "We  liked  her,  Norah,  did 
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we  not  ?  She  was  Julia,  was  she  not,  with 
the  long  black  ringlets  ?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  the  fourth  of  seven 
sisters." 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  and  Lady  Selina  was  one  of 
seven.  That's  the  worst  of  those  large 
families  of  poor  peer's  daughters — they 
seem  to  accept  the  first  rich  man  that  turns 
up.  Poor  Bugginfield  ! — I  pitied  him,  for  he 
was  really  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  And  then 
they  lived  quite  separate,  I  suppose,  for  he 
was  really  a  good  country  gentleman,  and 
attended  to  his  county  business.  But  what  is 
this  ? — look,  Norah,  here's  a  sketch  of  that 
lovely  Porto  Maurizio,  from  the  point  you 
wished  so  much  to  take  a  view  from." 

A  masterly  sketch  lay  on  a  marble  table 
between  the  windows ;   and  as  Norah  ex- 
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amined  it  with  great  delight,  she  felt  sure  it 
was  one  of  Sir  Alfred's. 

"  Then  he  did  admire  and  fully  enjoy 
the  scenery,"  she  thought,  with  a  feeling  of 
great  relief,  as  she  held  the  sketch  in  a  good 
light,  and  gazed  on  it  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ROME. 

A  FTER  spending  a  fortnight  at  Genoa, 
they  proceeded  along  the  beautiful 
Riviera,  by  Spezia,  to  Florence  and  Rome, 
without  meeting  anywhere  with  the  names 
of  Sir  Alfred  and  his  party,  although  little 
Hetty  looked  with  great  curiosity  in  all  the 
strangers'  books  as  they  went  along. 

To  some  kind  of  invalids  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Rome  is  extremely  depressing ;  and 
Mr.  Chandos  was  one  of  them.     The  riches 
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and  poverty  are  so  extreme,  the  division 
between  luxurious  splendour  and  squalid 
dirt  is  so  narrow,  the  wild  gaiety  of  one 
set  contrasts  so  vividly  with  the  extreme 
devotion  of  another,  the  extreme  of  ignor- 
ance and  the  extreme  of  learning — all  these 
opposites  are  more  clearly  marked  in  Rome 
than  in  any  other  place  I  ever  was  in,  and 
consequently  the  effect  on  the  nerves  is  any- 
thing but  harmonious.  And  in  illness  we 
long  above  all  things  for  harmony.  Strong 
contrasts  clash  on  one's  nerves;  we  feel  more 
inclined  to  be  miserable  from  being  unable 
to  enter  into  and  join  any  of  the  extreme 
parties  :  the  gravity  of  the  learned  antiqua- 
ries, who  pursue  their  researches  with  such 
astonishing  zeal  among  the  debris  of  ancient 
buildings,  or  the  frivolity  of  would-be  sight- 
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seers,  who  "  do "  Rome  fundamentally  all 
the  morning,  and  enter  into  every  kind  of 
dissipation  all  the  evening. 

There  is  less  repose,  less  real  enjoyment 
to  be  seen  on  people's  faces  in  Rome  than 
anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  Paris.  At  that 
time  Padre  Ventura  was  the  great  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  things  "to  be  done "  was 
to  go  and  hear  the  man  who  was  said  to 
have  made  so  many  converts. 

Most  people  seem  to  be  seized  with  some 
extreme  mania  when  they  come  to  Rome. 
Those  who  scarcely  thought  of  looking  at  a 
picture  before,  or  who  know  not  a  Cuyp  from 
a  Titian,  begin  to  hold  their  hands  up  on  the 
wrong  side  of  their  eyes  (to  shade  the  light 
where  it  does  not  come),  and  talk  artisti- 
cally about  the  merits  of  different  masters. 
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Young  ladies  who  never  mounted  a  horse 
before,  are  suddenly  seized  with  the  mania 
of  making  up  riding-parties  all  over  the 
Campagna,  Towards  Easter,  people  who 
never  cared  before  to  go  into  a  Catholic 
church  must  needs  "  do  "  the  whole  round 
of  the  services,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
of  all  the  churches  in  Rome,  standing  for 
hours  outside  the  door  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
in  order  to  get  a  place  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened. 

The  Chandoses  found  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Spendfast  and  Lady  Selina  Buggin- 
field  were  at  Rome,  and  in  the  same  hotel, 
but  it  did  not  seem  that  Sir  Alfred  was  with 
them.  Mr.  Chandos  was  too  ill  to  enter 
into  society,  and  as  Norah  did  not  evince  any 
wish   to  do  so,  Mrs.  Chandos  seemed  very 
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glad  to  remain  at  home  in  the  evenings  ;  so 
they  did  not  leave  any  of  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction which  the  Duchess  of  Dromoland 
had  induced  them  to  take.  However,  as 
soon  as  Lady  Spendfast  learnt  they  were  in 
the  hotel,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make 
them  a  visit,  and  seemed  much  pleased  to 
meet  Norah  again.  But  she  did  not  look 
happy,  although  she  professed  to  enjoy 
Rome  and  all  its  doings  extremely.  She 
expressed  the  greatest  horror  and  dismay 
when  she  heard  that  the  Chandoses  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  delightful  society  of 
Rome,  adding — 

"  It  is  the  most  intellectual  in  the  world, 
too  ;  it  would  exactly  suit  Miss  Chandos. 
It  would  be  quite  a  sin  to  shut  her  up  ;  be- 
sides,  I  know  the   Duchess  of  Dromoland 
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gave  you  introductions  to  houses  that  we 
would  all  give  our  eyes  to  enter.  I  know 
Lady  Selina  Bugginfield  is  quite  in  despair 

because  she  cannot  get  into  the  D set. 

But  don't  say  I  told  you  so,"  she  added, 
with  a  frightened  look.     "  Now  there's  to 

be  a  ball  at  the  D Palace  next  Monday," 

she  continued,  u  the  best  and  most  exclu- 
sive of  all :  and   the   Princess  D is  a 

great  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Dromoland, 
so  you  are  sure  to  be  asked  there.  It  will 
be  the  best  ball  in  the  Winter,  and  Norah 
and  you,  too,"  she  added,  as  she  looked 
admiringly  in  Mrs.  Chandos's  pretty  face, 
"  would  make  quite  a  sensation  there,  if  you 
would  only  go." 

In  vain  they  both  protested  that  they  did 
not  wish  it.  Lady  Spendfast  still  more 
energetically  said, 
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"  Mrs.  Chandos,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
give  up  the  world  in  this  kind  of  way ;  why, 
I  do  believe  you  have  never  taken  up  the 
position  Mr.  Chandos's  wife  ought  to  have 
done  since  you  married ;  and  with  your 
beauty  and  his  old  family  connections,  you 
might  have  become  quite  a  lady  of  fashion." 

"  Oh  !  I  really " 

"  Stop,  I  will  have  my  say,"  interrupted 
the  resolute  little  lady.  "  Now,  let  me  ask 
what  was  the  use  of  throwing  away  all  your 
great  riches  on  a  poor  man,  even  though  he 
has  a  good  claim  to  an  old  peerage,  if  you 
did  not  mean  to  make  use  of  his  position. 
Why,  you  might  as  well  have  married  some 
handsome  young  cousin  of  your  own — a 
rich  tinker  or  button-maker." 

"Oh,     really — pray    dont !"    said    Mrs. 
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Chandos,  who  began  to  be  quite  nervous  at 
Lady  Spendfast's  tirade,  although  it  after- 
wards struck  her  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it ;  and  she  added,  after  a  pause, 

"  You  know  Mr.  Chandos  has  been  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  we  came  abroad  only  to 
ensure  his  convalesence  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate ?" 

"  Very  true  ;  but  he  would  probably  have 
gone  to  bed  before  you  and  your  daughter 
go  out,  and " 

"  But  I  really  do  not  wish  it,"  said  No  rah, 
who  was  much  annoyed  at  Lady  Spendfast's 
total  want  of  tact,  although  she  knew  it  pro- 
ceeded from  stupidity,  and  that  she  was  by 
no  means  an  ill-natured  person  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  always  willing  to  do  a  good- 
natured   act,   if  it   did   not  give  her  much 
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trouble,  or  involve  any  personal  sacrifice. 
"  Well,  of  course  you  must  both  do  as 
you  like,  but  I  suppose  you  will  like  to 
do  what  everyone  must  do  in  Rome — the 
Vatican  by  torchlight.  We  are  going  in  a 
party  there  to-morrow  night,  and  I  hope 
you  will  join  it ;  and,  by-the-by,  what  a 
pity  you  were  not  here  last  week — you 
would  have  met  an  old  friend  ;"  and  as  she 
looked  full  in  Norah'sface,  added,  "Perhaps 
you  might  have  prevented  his  strange  dis- 
appearance. There,  I  think  you  know  whom 
I  mean,"  she  said,  after  a  due  inspection  of 
Norah's  face ;  "  and  had  you  heard  that 
he  disappeared  most  mysteriously  all  of  a 
sudden  ?  No  !  you  have  heard  nothing.  Well, 
we  all  went  a  party  to  Tivoli  and  to  the  villa  ; 
and  Sir  Alfred,   as  usual,  wanted  to  make  a 
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sketch  from  some  distant  point  of  view.  So 
he  started  off  with  his  sketch-book  out  to- 
wards the  Abruzzi,  and  never  came  back. 
We  waited  and  searched  and  called,  and  no 
Sir  Alfred  was  to  be  found,  and  we  thought 
he  must  have  returned  to  Rome  by  another 
route,  but  he  never  arrived,  and  nobody  has 
ever  heard  of  him  since." 

"  How  very  extraordinary !"  said  Mrs. 
Chandos  ;  "  and  did  he  leave  no  direction  ?" 

"Nothing;  he  had  no  servant,  but  his 
things  are  all  safe  in  the  room  he  had,  and 
we  are  expecting  to  hear  every  day — that 
is,  if  he  is  not  murdered  by  the  banditti " 

"  Have  the  police  been  informed  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Chandos. 

"Everything  has  been  done  by  the  Con- 
sul and  Mr.  Jones,  but  no  traces  of  him  can 
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be  discovered.  They  fancy  he  may  be  mak- 
ing a  walking  tour  among  the  mountains ; 
and  I  hope  that  is  the  case,  for  he  was  very 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with  his  life.  I 
hope  he  has  not  put  an  end  to  himself — that 
is  what  I  dread  most." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  only  in  fun,"  she  added, 
as  she  hastily  rose,  and  walked  towards  the 
window,  for  she  was  really  sorry  to  see  the 
effect  her  thoughtless  words  had  on  Norah. 
"  Pray  forgive  me,  dear  Norah,  you  know  I 
was  always  very  silly,  and  sure  to  say  the 
wrong  thing.  You  told  me  so  yourself  one 
day  at  Brightsfield." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Norah;  "but  there  is 
really  nothing  to  forgive  now,  and  we  will 
ask  papa  about  your  kind  proposal  to  see  the 
Vatican  by  torchlight.     Perhaps,  if  the  hour 
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will  not  be  late,  he  may  like  to  venture  there 
himself,  for  he  told  us  the  statues  by  torch- 
light are  so  wonderfully  beautiful." 

"  That's  right ;  and  I'll  say  good-bye,  and 
will  look  in  to-morrow  morning  and  hear 
your  decision  about  the  torchlight."  And, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Chandos,  she 
said,  u  I  hope  you  will  think  better  about 
your  most  valuable  letters  of  introduction." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  YOUNG  STEP-MOTHER  WISHES  TO  ENTER 
INTO  HIGH  SOCIETY. 

11  1 RS.  CHANDOS  mused  profoundly  after 
the  lively  little  lady  had  gone.  She 
began  to  wonder  why  she  had  so  contentedly 
given  up  the  intention  she  certainly  had 
when  she  married  of  becoming  a  great  lady. 
She  saw  now  that  it  was  partly  because  she 
felt  herself  to  be  so  different  from  all  the 
persons  into  whose  intimate  society  she  was 
thrown  after  her  marriage. 
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They  seemed  surprised  at  so  many  little 
things  she  had  been  taught  at  the  finishing- 
school  to  do.  Even  the  choice  of  her 
words,  and  the  way  of  speaking  she  had 
been  so  strictly  enjoined  to  adopt,  were  so 
different  from  their  own  ways,  that  they 
seemed  to  startle  them.  All  this  had  made 
her  less  impatient  to  enter  into  general 
society  than  she  had  hitherto  been.  And 
then  came  Mr.  Chandos's  illness,  and  she  had 
begun  to  love  and  admire  him  far  more  than 
she  ever  expected  to  have  done,  and  she 
found  herself  consulting  his  wishes,  and 
wishing  sincerely  to  make  him  happy. 

All  this  had  caused  her  worldliness  to  lie 
dormant,  but  it  was  by  no  means  extinguish- 
ed, and  she  kept  thinking,  with  some  regret, 
that  she  could  not  go  to  a  party  which  even 
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that  great  lady  Selina  "  would  give  her  eyes 
to  go  to" — the  Lady  Selina  Bugginfield, 
whose  fame  as  a  lady  of  the  highest  fashion 
was  talked  of  even  at  her  finishing-school — 
her  deportment-master  having  emphasized 
his  directions  for  getting  into  a  carriage  by 
saying,  "Lady  Selina  Bugginfield  puts  her 
hand  so  on  the  door,  and  turns  her  head 
gracefully  so." 

And  now  to  think  that  she  herself  could  be 
welcomed  at  a  ball  from  which  this  great 
Lady  Selina  was  excluded — she,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  came  to  Birmingham  as  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  only  sixpence  in  his 
pocket,  and  whose  mother  had  begun  life  as 
a  ladysmaid!  It  was  a  tempting  thought,  and 
she  began  to  ask  herself  whether,  after  all, 
Lady  Spendfast's  advice  ought  to  be  rejected, 
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and,  as  a  duty  to  herself,  and,  indeed,  to  Mr. 
Chandos's  girls,  and  to  her  own  little  baby, 
such  opportunities  of  entering  the  great 
world  ought  not  to  be  refused. 

Norah  stood  at  the  window  for  some  mo- 
ments after  Lady  Spendfast  had  gone,  think- 
ing most  anxiously  of  the  probable  or  im- 
probable fate  of  Sir  Alfred ;  but  her  mind 
was  too  well  trained  to  remain  long  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  peculiar  fears,  and  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  Lady  Spendfast's 
thoughtless  talk  about  the  great  world  might 
have  taken  some  fatal  hold  on  her  young 
and  inexperienced  step-mother. 

So  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  her  side, 
and  put  her  arm  round  her  slender  waist, 
and  said, 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  we  ought 

vol.  in,  m 
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to  go  to  those  parties,  dear  mamma.  Al- 
though of  course  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  wish  to  see  something  of  general 
society,"  she  added,  after  a  short  pause,  as 
she  perceived  a  decidedly  discontented  look 
in  her  fair  young  face.  "  Yet  I  doubt 
whether " 

"  Oh !  no,  I  don't  wish  to  go.  You  know, 
I  was  not  brought  up  as  you  were  ;  and  I 
should  be  sure  to  do  or  say  something 
wrong." 

"  No,  indeed  you  would  not.  It  is  solely 
on  papa's  account  that  I  would  not  wish 
that  we  should  go." 

"  And  you  don't  care  about  it,  I  know," 
said  Mrs.  Chandos,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 
"  You  have  always  lived  in  it,  and  so  there 
could    be   nothing    new   to    see.     But  you 
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know  I  never  was  at  a  ball  in  my  life, 
except  at  Birmingham,  and  that  was  in  my 
own  set — quite  different." 

"  Therefore  you  think  that  you  would 
like  to  see  a  real  great  ball,  among  great 
people.  It  is  a  most  natural  wish,  and  I 
will  consult  papa,  if " 

"No,  no — don't  do  that,  dear  Norah. 
Don't  let  me  be  foolish.  You  know  I 
always  look  up  to  you;  and  I  try  so  to 
copy  you." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  taking 
place,  Mr.  Chandos  was  sunning  himself  on 
the  Pincio  with  Hetty,  and  some  of  the 
younger  children,  who,  in  the  full  glee  of 
youthful  enjoyment,  were  running  about,  or 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  orange 
and  cypress  trees.     Norah  knew  where  he 

M  2 
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was,  and  after  a  little  more  talk  with  her 
stepmother,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
mounted  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  hotel, 
which  led  up  to  the  beautiful  gardens  on 
the  Pincio. 

She  found  him  sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches  which  commanded  that  splendid 
view  over  Rome  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
blue  Campagna  beyond,  lovely,  but  to  some 
minds  intensely  melancholy. 

A  glorious  sight  to  others,  this  battle- 
field of  the  world,  the  place  which  has  had 
such  influence  for  good  and  evil  over  civil- 
ized mankind  for  so  many,  many  centuries. 
These  see  only  the  conquests  and  successes 
of  a  civilizing  power  ;  while  others  are  im- 
pressed by  the  struggles  and  defeats — ruin, 
desolation,  and  decay. 
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Norah  was  too  full  of  present  anxieties  at 
this  moment  to  have  any  thought  for  the 
past,  so  she  walked  quickly  to  the  sheltered 
seat,  where  she  hoped  to  find  her  father. 
Little  Hetty  was  talking  to  him  eagerly,  and 
from  the  child's  agitated  face,  and  her 
father's  sad  look,  she  fancied  that  the  strange 
news  about  Sir  Alfred  must  have  reached 
them. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  Signor  Valentino 
had  soon  learnt  the  fact  of  the  Baronet's 
disappearance,  and  had  told  Cattarina,  who 
informed  Miss  Hetty  of  it  during  the  sort  of 
little  Italian  lesson  she  gave  that  young  lady 
every  morning. 

On  seeing  Norah  approach,  the  tactful 
little  girl  immediately  joined  the  others  in 
their  play,  and  led  them  to  a  different  part 
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of  the  garden,  that  the  father  and  elder 
sister  might  be  undisturbed. 

Norah  would  not  allow  him  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  painful  subject  of  Sir  Alfred's 
mysterious  disappearance,  when  nothing 
could  be  done,  but  proceeded  to  relate  the 
conversation  they  had  lately  had  with  Lady 
Spendfast,  as  she  wished  that  her  father 
should  advise  what  course  it  would  be  best 
to  pursue. 

"  You  think  she  has  rather  a  hankering 
to  see  a  little  more  of  life.  No  wonder,  poor 
child  ;  and  it  was  foolish  of  me " 

"  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at 
it,"  interrupted  Norah.  "  You  acted  for 
the  best — for  all  of  us.  She  is  very  good, 
and  becomes  more  devoted  to  you  every 
day." 
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"  But  you  think  it  will  be  better  that  she 
should  see  the  world  a  little,  dear  Norah  ? 
If  so,  you  must  of  course  go  out  with  her  ; 
you  certainly  will  not  like  that,  particularly 
at  the  present  moment  of  real  anxiety,  for  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  he  may  have 
put  an  end  to  himself." 

A  shudder  passed  over  her  at  the  idea, 
and  she  became  deadly  pale. 

She  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  It  can  make  no 
difference  to  me :  I  must  of  course  feel 
anxious,  and — but  it  will  not  be  worse  at 

the  D fete  than  if  I  were  shut  up  in  my 

own  room,  and  it  may  satisfy  and  please 
mamma  to  see  that  she  can  at  anytime  enter 
into  good  society ;  but  I  don't  expect  she  will 
be  so  fascinated  by  it  as  to  become  worldly, 
or  wish  often  to  leave  you  alone." 
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u  Yet  she  is  very  pretty,  Norah  ;  the  fresh 
fair  sunny  beauty  and  youth  which  is  admir- 
ed so  much  in  these  southern  lands." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but " 

"But  still  you  seem  to  think  it  advis- 
able?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  do." 

"  Well,  then,  order  the  carriage  this  after- 
noon, and  we  will  all  three  drive  with  the 
letters,  and  leave  them  at  the  different 
palaces." 

"  And  you — will  you  go  with  us  to  see 
the  Vatican  by  torchlight,  as  Lady  Spendfast 
wishes?  How  pleased  the  little  resolute 
blundering  lady  will  be  to  have  carried  her 
point !" 

After  luncheon  they  drove  to  various 
palaces  and  embassies,  and  left  their  letters 
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and  cards.  Then  Mr.  Chandos  suggested 
that  the  dresses  his  wife  and  Norah  had 
might  not  be  quite  fresh  enough  to  wear  at 
such  great  parties  as  Lady  Spendfast  had 
described,  so  they  went  to  the  dressmaker 
she  had  recommended,  and  Mr.  Chandos 
helped  them  to  choose  some  new  dresses, 
observing  that  at  all  events  he  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  their  ball 
dresses  before  they  started. 

Mrs.  Chandos  was  deeply  touched  at  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  entered  into  the  de- 
tails of  her  dress,  and  at  his  approval  of  her 
unexpressed  wish  to  attend  the  fetes ;  and 
when  the  invitations  arrived,  and  when  she 
and  Norah  were  dressed  in  the  becoming 
attire  he  had  chosen,  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes  as  she  wished  him  good  night. 
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"  All  right ;  now  go  and  enjoy  yourselves," 
he  said,  "  and  you  will  be  able  to  amuse  me 
with  an  account  of  it  all  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  BALL  AT  THE  D PALACE. 

A  BALL  in  one  of  those  splendid  old 
Roman  Palaces  is  certainly  no  ordin- 
ary sight.  The  choice  pictures,  the  vast 
suite  of  magnificent  rooms,  and,  last  not  least, 
the  beauty  and  stately  gracefulness  of  Italian 
ladies  and  handsome  men,  who  look  as  if 
they  had  stepped  out  of  pictures  of  Van- 
dyck  and  Velasquez,  can  be  seen  nowhere 
else. 

Lady  Spendfast  introduced  them  triumph- 
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antly  to  most  of  the  remarkable  people,  and 
was  good-natured  enough  really  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  great  admiration  her  protegees 
excited. 

It  was  provoking,  she  thought,  that  they 
would  not  dance,  but  she  made  up  for  this 
deprivation  by  dancing  every  set  herself,  and 
commenting  with  all  her  partners  on  their 
dresses,  and  on  the  misfortune  of  not  being 
able  to  prevail  on  that  bellissima  bionda  Mrs. 
Chandos  to  dance,  nor  the  graciosa  ragazzina, 
bella  si  e  cost  gentile,  ma  un  pd  preoccupata,  as 
some  of  the  Roman  Princes  had  said. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the 
manners  and  air  of  old  families  in  most 
countries,  and,  as  there  is  perhaps  less  re- 
maining of  this  kind  of  haute  noblesse  fasci- 
nation in  England,  one  is  more  struck  with 
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it  in  other  places.  Norah  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  languid  gracefulness  of 
manner,  and  the  kind-hearted  enjoyment 
of  a  dolce  far  niente  expression  in  the  long 
dark  and  earnest  eyes  of  the  beautiful 
Romans. 

There  was  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
old  French  set  among  them,  and  she  ad- 
mired the  pretty  contrast  of  their  engaging 
and  sprightly  youthful-minded  looks  to  the 
more  solemn  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  the 
Italians.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  she 
did  not  think  that  the  English  set  appeared 
to  advantage,  and  she  wished  that  her 
country  might  have  been  represented  by 
some  of  her  old  acquaintances.  "  But  then 
they  prefer  to  stay  at  home,"  was  her  in- 
ternal comment. 
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Mrs.  Chandos  was  both  pleased  and  puz- 
zled. She  seemed  to  be  greeted  with  ex- 
treme kindness  by  persons  she  had  never 
seen  before.  The  kind  of  smooth  civility 
and  reposeful  expression  of  their  faces, 
their  slow  and  gliding  step,  formed  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rough  jerkiness, 
quick  movements,  and  bold  or  defiant  ex- 
pression visible  on  even  the  u  genteelest " 
among  her  own  original  set. 

"  Why,  Norah,  they  don't  seem  to  think 
half  so  much  of  their  own  importance  as — " 
she  was  going  to  say,  "  the  people  at  our 
own  county  balls."  "There,  look  at  that 
lovely  creature  with  the  diamond  sort  of 
crown.  I  suppose  she  is  some  great  lady, 
yet  she  has  such  a  look  of  humility — as  if 
she  would  kneel  down  and  wash  one's  feet." 
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"That  she  probably  does  when  the  pil- 
grims come ;  and  very  likely  she  has  been 
attending  on  some  poor  patient  at  the  hos- 
pital this  very  day,  for  I  think  she  is  the 
Princess  C ,  who,  I  know,  does  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good  among  the  poor." 

u  She  is  the  most  beautiful  person  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Mrs.  Chandos.  "  Do  you  know, 
dear  Norah,  I  get  quite  puzzled,  for  some 
of  them  are  so  like  the  beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls,  that  I  seem  scarcely  to  know  which 
is  which.  I  mean  that  the  pictures  there 
look  even  more  alive  than  some  of  the 
people,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
living  people  are  standing  in  the  frames — 
not  even  frames — ornaments  on  the  wall, 
with  real  figures  let  into  them." 

"lam  very  glad  we  came,"  said  Norah, 
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who  saw  with  great  delight  that  Mrs.  Chan- 
dos  was  enjoying  the  new  impression  given 
to  her  by  the  scene  more  than  the  evident 
tokens  of  admiration  she  excited. 

"That  is  a  very  handsome  man,  too. 
What  a  splendid  nation  the  Italian  is  !  He 
has  just  been  dancing  with  Lady  Spend- 
fast." 

"  I  think  he  is  a  Spaniard,"  said  Norah. 
"  His  accent  was  not  Italian,  I  heard,  as  he 
passed  by." 

The  next  moment  Lady  Spendfast  brought 
him  up,  and  introduced  the  handsome 
stranger  as  the  Duke  of  Luna.  He  was 
much  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
neither  of  the  ladies  would  dance  ;  but  he 
persuaded  Mrs.  Chandos  to  let  him  be  al- 
lowed to  escort  her  into  the  supper-room ; 
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and  another  gentleman,  Prince   C ,  to 

whom  Norah  had  been  before  introduced, 
offered  his  arm,  and  she  followed  her  mother 
into  the  supper-room.  He  talked  to  Norah 
very  pleasantly,  and  then  in  the  course  of 
conversation  asked  if  she  was  acquainted 
with  that  most  fascinating  English  gentle- 
man, Sir  Alfred  Rivers. 

"  Ah  !  you  know  him  well,  I  see — pardon 
me,  mademoiselle.  It  was  a  most  strange 
and  sad  event.  But  I  have  my  thoughts 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  he  is  lost  or  mur- 
dered— no,  no." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Well,  there  is  a  certain  lady  who  tor- 
ments him  ;  she  follows  him  everywhere, 
and  I  fancy  he  wanted  to  get  away  '  out  of 
her  clutch,'  as  you  call  it  in  England." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Who  was  it?"  inquired  Norah.  "  Is  she 
here  to-night  ?" 

"No,  she  is  not,  and — but  perhaps  she 
may  be  a  friend  of  yours,  so  I  had  better 
hold  my  tongue." 

"  An  English  lady — small,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  and  an  Italian  look  ?" 

"  Just  so — the  very  picture  !  She  is  no 
friend  of  yours  ?  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  she 
does  not  show  your  country  to  advantage  ; 
and  now  I  see  that  you  understand  his  wish 
to  get  away  from  her — and  perhaps  it  was 
the  easiest  way.  He  would  have  a  pleasant 
journey  on  foot,  perhaps,  to  Naples,  through 
the  Abruzzi,  and  he  will  make  no  end  of 
beautiful  views.  What  a  genius  he  has, 
and  what  a  voice  ! — we  have  no  better  tenor 
in  Italy  P 
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"  Yes,  he  has  great  genius,"  said  Norah, 

who  was  most  grateful  to  Prince  C for 

his  hopeful  ideas  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  her  manner  that  showed  the  tactful 
Italian  that  he  had  better  talk  to  her  on 
some  other  subject,  so  he  said — 

"  Your  young  mother  is  very  beautiful ; 
does  your  father  like  that  she  should  go  to 
balls  without  him  ?" 

"  This  is  actually  her  first  ball  since  she 
married,  and  he  wished  her  to  see  some- 
thing of  foreign  society." 

"  That  dangerous  Duke  of  Luna  admires 
her  very  much,  I  see." 

"  Is  he  dangerous  ? — and  why  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  very  handsome,  and  so 
clever,  and  so " 

Norah  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 

n2 
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for  she  had  been  separated  from  her  mother 
by  the  crowd  at  the  door.  She  now  saw 
that  the  Duke  was  talking  most  eagerly, 
and  his  splendid  eyes  expressed  but  too 
plainly  the  admiration  she  excited. 

"  Do  you  know  him  well  ?"  inquired 
Norah. 

"  I  meet  him  very  often,  and  I  see  the 
what  you  call  the  '  havoc '  he  does  among  the 
young  and  inexperienced  ladies — married 
ladies,"  he  added.  "  Yes,  and  quite  young 
mesdemoiselles ;  but  I  see  you  know  much 
more  of  the  world,  and  have  thought  and 
felt  very  much  for  your  age ;  but  your 
mother  there  knows  nothing  at  all,  so  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  your  kind  thoughtful  eye 
upon  her.  You  know  I  am  an  old  married 
man,  and  so  can  give  advice.      And  here 
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comes   my   beautiful   wife,    and   you    must 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  her." 

It  was  the  lady  with  the  diamond  kind  of 
crown,  whom  they  had  admired  so  much  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  Norah 
was    delighted   to   find   that    she   was  the 

Princess    C ,    of  whom    she  had  often 

heard,  and  also  to  find  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  that  most  agreeable  Prince  C . 

She  could  only  speak  Italian,  but  Norah 
was  a  good  linguist,  so  they  got  on  very 
well ;  and  by  way  of  breaking  up  the  tete-a- 
tete  between  Mrs.  Chandos  and  the  Duke  of 
Luna,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  present 
her  mother  to  the  Princess. 

"  Con  gran  piacere"  she  said,  in  a  most 
harmonious  voice,  and  they  all  three  went 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.     Thev 
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seemed  to  arrive  there  at  the  right  moment, 
for  Norah  saw  by  the  sudden  movement, 
and  the  tell-tale  glowing  cheeks  of  Mrs. 
Chandos,  that  the  Duke  had  gone  too  far. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  dear 
Norah ;  pray  let  us  go  home  now,  we  have 
had  quite  enough — have  we  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  whenever  you  like ;  but  look,  here 
is  the  very  lady  whom  you  admired  so  much 
come  to  be  introduced  to  you — the  Princess 
of  C ." 

Mrs.  Chandos  soon  forgot  her  annoyance 
in  the  smiles  and  pretty-sounding  words  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  the  Princess.  She  knew 
very  little  of  Italian,  but  was  able  to  under- 
stand those  kindly-meant  and  beautiful 
words  that  sounded  in  her  ears  as  musical 
as  if  sung  by  Grisi. 
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Meanwhile,  Norah  saw  that  the  Duke  de 
Luna's    splendid   eyes   looked   daggers    at 

Prince  C ,  and  he  attempted  to  offer  his 

arm  to  Mrs.  Chandos,  to  conduct  her  from 
the  table. 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  we  are  going  away — are  we 
not,  Norah  ?"  she  said,  as  she  resolutely 
took  hold  of  her  daughter's  arm. 

"Then  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  calling 
your  carriage  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Norah,  who  thought 
it  better  not  to  make  a  scene  ;  "we  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  will." 

The  Duke  bowed,  with  a  sullen  look,  as 
Norah  and  her  companion  withdrew. 

"  Very   well    done,"    whispered    Prince 

C in  her  ear — "  much  better  not  affront 

him.       I    was    afraid    your   pretty    mother 
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was  getting  rather  too  angry.  Remember, 
those  fine  gentlemen  must  be  kept  at  a 
little  distance  at  first,  otherwise  they  pre- 
sume on  the  inexperience  of  such  a  young 
married  lady  as  she  is.  Yes,  you  must  take 
her  home,  for  I  see  she  is  getting  quite  hys- 
terical, in  spite  of  my  wife's  endeavours  to 
soothe.  I  see  she  is  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  you  all 
at  our  weekly  receptions ;  and  she  has  also 
a  smaller  morning  one  of  intimate  friends 
every  Tuesday,  to  which  we  hope  your 
father  may  be  persuaded  to  come.  He 
would  meet  some  of  our  savants  and  our 

great  geologist,  Monsignore  S ,  and  our 

celebrated  astronomer,  Signor  S ." 

Norah  said   she  was  certain   her  father 
would  be  delighted,  if  he  felt  well  enough. 
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"  I  do  not  think  our  handsome  Spanish 
grandee  will   return,"  said  Prince    C , 


after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  "  so  I 
will  go  and  get  your  carriage  ;  or  perhaps 
you  had  better  both  come  with  me  to  the 
farther  room,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  Mrs. 
Chandos's  great  anxiety  to  get  home. 

As  they  passed  through  the  ball-room, 
they  saw  the  Duke  of  Luna  waltzing  with 
Lady  Spendfast,  much  to  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chandos,  who  was  apprehensive  of  being 
handed  into  the  carriage  by  the  formidable 
Duke. 
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PLEASANT  RECEPTIONS  AT  THE  C PALACE. 

A  S  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, Mrs.  Chandos  expressed  almost 
hysterically  her  delight  in  having  got  away 
safely,  and  was  rather  surprised  when  Norah 
remarked  that  she  was  very  glad  that  they 
went  to  the  ball,  and  explained  to  her  mo- 
ther that  it  would  be  always  easy  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  annoyance  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Duke's  forwardness ;  and 
she    pointed   out   the   pleasure    which   her 
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father  might  derive  from  meeting  some 
celebrated  people  in  such  an  easy  way  as 
they  were  likely  to  do  at  Prince  C 's. 

She  was  right,  for  during  the  next  month 
of  their  sojourn  in  Rome,  they  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the   best    Roman    society ;    for    at 

Prince  C 's  they  met  some  relations  of 

my  mother's,  of  the  Spinola  and  Donati 
families,  who,  from  scarcely  mingling  at  all 
with  the  English,  preserve  the  old  Italian 
manner  and  customs  more  in  their  original 
state. 

Norah  was  much  surprised  at  the  great 
contrast  between  the  men  and  the  ladies  of 
these  families,  most  of  the  gentlemen  be- 
ing well  educated,  and  many,  particularly 
the  princes  and  monsignori,  celebrated  for 
their  learning  or  genius ;   while  the  ladies, 
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though  very  kind-hearted  and  good-natured, 
seemed  extraordinarily  ignorant.  In  fact, 
two  of  the  lovely  princesses  could  scarcely 
read  or  write,  yet  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
annoyed  by  this  comparatively  unintellectual 
state,  and  fully  enjoyed  their  dolce  far  niente. 

Norah  was  particularly  interested  by  a 
young  cousin  of  my  mother's,  Bianca  Coun- 
tess Donati.  She  was  a  lovely  Neapolitan, 
and  had  married  at  sixteen  a  widower  with 
a  grown-up  family.  The  marriage  had  been 
made  up  before  she  left  the  convent,  or  had 
even  seen  her  intended. 

Bianca  had  been  well  trained,  and  in  some 
degree  well  educated  ;  and  it  never  occur- 
red to  her  to  make  any  objection,  although 
she  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  betrothed. 
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The  Count  Donati  was  a  clever  man,  but 
bad-tempered,  and  inclined  to  be  jealous; 
and  his  sons  and  daughters  did  not  approve 
of  his  second  marriage.  So  the  young  wife 
had  not  led  a  very  happy  life,  and  her  chief 
comfort  was  derived  from  her  own  little 
child,  a  girl  of  five  years  old.  She  fancied 
that  her  own  ignorance  prevented  her  hus- 
band from  enjoying  her  society  as  much  as 
he  seemed  to  do  that  of  many  of  the  English 
ladies,  at  parties  to  which  she  with  her  step- 
daughters was  not  invited. 

Count  Donati  was  not  rich  enough  to  en- 
tertain at  home,  but  as  he  liked  to  go  into 
general  society,  he  compounded  the  matter 
by  not  taking  his  wife  out  with  him.  Norah 
found  that  Bianca  was  most  desirous  to  ac- 
quire some  knowledge,  and  very  anxious  to 
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know  how  I,  Constance  Vivian,  contrived  to 
get  on  amongst  English  ladies  with  the  dif- 
ferent education  she  knew  I  had  received  in 
my  youth  at  Sorrento. 

Norah  endeavoured  to  put  her  in  the  way 
of  learning  languages,  and  assisted  her  in  the 
choice  of  books,  as  she  was  much  touched 
at  her  wish  to  become  more  companionable 
to  a  husband  who  seemed  so  indifferent  to 
her  charms. 

For  in  a  degree  she  had  the  same  charm 
which  Norah  herself  possessed,  and  resem- 
bled her  in  her  longing  to  attain  a  high 
standard  of  perfection,  and  in  the  charitable 
feeling  with  which  she  regarded  the  faults 
of  others.  Her  husband  was  very  intemper- 
ate in  his  language,  and  poor  Bianca  was 
often  pained  to  see  the  impression  his  bad 
words  made  on  her  little  girl. 
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Norah  was  amused  and  pleased  one  day 
when  they  were  all  walking  on  the  Pincio 
with  Bianca  and  her  child,  and  her  own 
little  sister,  to  discover  the  original  and 
touching  expedient  the  Countess  had  thought 
of  to  counteract  the  effect,  and  yet  to  excuse 
the  bad  language  of  her  husband  in  the  mind 
of  his  little  child. 

Cattarina  was  walking  with  the  children 
that  day,  and  one  of  them  did  something 
which  excited  her  bad  temper,  whereupon 
she  began  abusing  the  little  fellow  in  bad 
language.  Bianca's  little  girl,  overhearing 
the  words,  called  out, 

"  Ah,  quelle  son  parole  cattive,  non  si  de- 
vono  dirli." 

Cattarina  turned  upon  her  with  flashing 
eves,    and    reminded    the    child    that   her 
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own  father  often  made  use  of  such  words. 

"  Ah,  si,"  said  the  little  thing,  looking  up 
at  her  with  her  large,  melancholy  eyes.  "  Ah 
si,  ma  queste  son  parole  che  lui  solo*  puo 
dire  ;  e  padre  mio,  ed  Iddio  lo  perdonera 
in  lui,  perche  preghiamo  sempre  per  lui.,' 

Cattarina  had  the  bad  taste  to  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  led  two  of  the  children 
off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  garden.  Norah 
explained  to  the  wondering  Countess  that 
she  was  only  their  travelling  maid,  who  had 
been  highly  recommended,  but  she  was  evi- 
dently unfit  to  be  their  instructor  in  Italian, 
although  she  had  a  very  good  accent. 

They  afterwards  found  that  Cattarina  was 
quite  one  of  the  modern  liberali,  and  had 

*  This  scene  really  occurred  ;  the  child  made  use  of  these 
exact  words,  which  were  related  to  me  by  my  dear  friend 
Lady  Gifford. 
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lost  all  faith  in  her  own  religion,  and,  acquir- 
ing no  other,  had  fallen  into  total  disbelief, 
or  rather  into  the  devil-worship  expressed  in 
some  lines  which  have  been  praised  in  one 
of  the  leading  English  reviews,  composed  by 
a  modern  Italian  poet ! 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN   IMPERTINENT  QUESTION. 

rpHE  Chandos  family  remained  at  Rome 
longer  than  they  originally  intended, 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  Mr.  Chandos,  and  he 
was  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  sights,  as  well 
as  the  quiet  kind  of  society  into  which  they 
had  so  fortunately  entered. 

Norah  often  heard  of  Lady  Selina  Buggin- 
field,  and  her  doings,  from  Lady  Spendfast, 
but  she  never  met  her  but  once.  It  was  at 
the  Vatican,  and  the  fine  lady  came  up  and 
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shook  hands  with  Norah,  and  gravely  asked 
whether  she  had  heard  any  news  of  Sir 
Alfred. 

"No?  Well,  I  suppose  he  must  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Abruzzi  bandits.  But 
have  you  written  to  England  to  inquire? 
Does  not  his  uncle,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  know 
anything  of  him ;  or  your  young  friend,  the 
beauty  of  last  season,  who  turned  his  head 
so  wonderfully  ?  What  does  she  say  about 
it?" 

Mrs.  Chandos,  who  had  never  seen  Lady 
Selina  before,  did  not  even  know  who  she 
was ;  and,  although  these  questions  were 
partly  addressed  to  her,  yet  she  felt  this  im- 
pertinence of  the  stranger's  tone  and  manner 
so  keenly  that  she  was  at  a  loss  what  answer 
to  make. 

o  2 
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Norah  saw  her  puzzled  embarrassment, 
and  though  she  was  annoyed  at  Lady  Selina's 
rudeness,  she  could  not  help  being  half- 
amused  at  her  effrontery,  and  a  smile  was 
on  her  face  as  she  gave  a  calm  and  civil 
answer  to  the  string  of  questions. 

"  Oh !  you  don't  mind  it,  I  see.  You  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  man  to 
whom  you  were  said  to  be  attached.  Then 
I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  have  the 
beautiful  sketches  he  made  on  our  journey 
along  the  Cornice  ?  And  I  was  going  to 
offer  you  some,  if  you  like  to  come  to  my 
rooms  and  choose  them."    ■ 

"If  Sir  Alfred  gave  them  to  you,"  said 
Norah,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of 
any. 

"  Ah !  you  would  not  accept  them  from 
me,  I  see." 
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At  this  moment  the  Duke  de  Luna  came 
up,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  her  party,  for, 
after  making  a  stiff  bow  to  Mrs.  Chandos 
and  Norah,  he  held  out  his  arm  to  Lady 
Selina,  and  they  went  on  to  the  next  room. 

"  Was  that  really  Lady  Selina  Buggin- 
field?"  inquired  Mrs.  Chandos,  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  hearing.  "  What  a  strange^ 
ly-impertinent  woman  !  How  could  she  say 
such  things  to  you  ?  And  how  wonderfully 
composed  you  remained  !  You  did  not  even 
look  angry  ;  and  yet  I  saw  that  you  frighten- 
ed her.  Her  eyes  sank  so  beneath  your 
steady,  civil  look." 

"  Poor  Lady  Selina  !"  said  Norah.  "  She 
has  had  great  disadvantages.  I  daresay  I 
should  have  been  quite  as  bad,  or  worse,  if 
I  had  been  as  badly  brought  up." 
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But,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  cheerful- 
ness, or,  as  Lady  Selina  interpreted  it,  in- 
difference, Norah  could  not  help  feeling 
more  and  more  anxious  about  Sir  Alfred's 
fate.  This  anxiety — the  idea  that  he  really 
had  been  murdered — of  course  tended  to 
make  her  more  lenient  to  his  faults,  and 
something  of  her  old  feeling  of  admiration 
began  to  revive. 

The  following  week  they  left  Rome,  and 
as  there  was  no  railroad  in  those  days,  they 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the  road  to 
Naples.  They  travelled  vetturino,  as  it  was 
less  fatiguing ;  and  Norah  was  delighted  at 
the  midday  halt  in  some  of  the  quaint  old 
towns,  which  enabled  her  to  sketch,  and  see 
so  much  of  the  country. 

The    road    beyond   the  Pontine  Marshes 
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was  said  to  be  infested  by  banditti,  and  they 
were  advised  at  Terracina  to  have  an  escort 
as  far  as  Mola  di  Gaeta.  To  this  Mr. 
Chandos  consented,  although  he  did  not 
put  much  faith  either  in  the  prevalence  of 
banditti,  or  the  efficiency  of  any  escort  in 
case  of  an  attack. 

Cattarina,  however,  declared  that  she  was 
very  much  frightened,  because  the  last  family 
she  travelled  with  were  attacked  by  banditti 
between  Terracina  and  Forli,  and  robbed  of 
all  the  money  and  jewels  they  possessed  ; 
and  she  had  told  John  and  Mrs.  Spinnyfit 
such  fearful  stories  that  they  were  quite 
pale  and  trembling  at  the  idea  of  going 
among  such  dangers. 

Miss  Rumble,  too,  and  the  nurse,  were 
anything  but  easy  in  their  minds.     But  the 
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vetturini  laughed  at  their  fears,  and  declared 
that  they  had  "  taken  Signori  safe  through 
many,  many  times.  All  the  same,  it  may 
be  better  to  have  an  escort." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THEY  MEET  WITH  BANDITTI. 

OO  the  two  carriages  started  from  Terra- 
cina  that  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
three  mounted  guards.  The  dress  of  these 
men  was  very  picturesque  ;  but  Norah  did 
not  much  like  the  expression  of  their  hand- 
some faces.  Cattarina  seemed  to  recognise 
an  old  friend  in  one  of  them,  and  she  had 
a  long  talk  with  him  as  they  drove  slowly 
up  the  hills. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine  days  in  February 
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which  are  particularly  delightful  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  chestnut  woods  through  which 
the  road  passed  were  beginning  to  be  tinged 
with  green,  and  formed  a  lovely  contrast  to 
the  dark  hues  of  the  pines  and  cypresses. 

As  they  approached  Forli,  the  road  was 
so  steep  that  Mrs.  Chandos  wished  to  walk 
up  the  hill,  so  they  all  got  out,  except 
Mr.  Chandos ;  and  Norah  was  glad  to  have 
the  enjoyment  of  the  splendid  scenery  pro- 
longed. 

But  Mrs.  Chandos  soon  repented  of  having 
given  way  to  her  fears  of  an  overturn,  when 
a  shot  was  heard,  and  they  saw  the  trooper 
who  rode  at  the  head  of  their  escort  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  lie  apparently  dead  on 
the  road.  Two  more  shots  were  fired,  and 
then  four  men,  evidently  bandits,  emerged 
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from  the  wood,  and  seized  the  horses'  heads 
of  both  carriages  ;  while  a  fifth  came  up  to 
the  window,  and  holding  his  pistol  at  Mr. 
Chandos's  head,  demanded  all  the  money 
and  valuables  the  party  possessed. 

Norah  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  and 
seized  on  his  arm,  while  she  with  the  utmost 
coolness  explained  that  if  they  would  not 
hurt  her  father,  they  should  be  well  paid. 

u  Ah !  va  bene,"  said  the  baddit,  who 
apparently  admired  Norah's  courage  and 
coolness.  "  Va  bene,  ma  fa  presto,"  said  the 
man,  as  the  screams  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
began  to  resound  through  the  echoing  val- 
ley, upon  which  he  ordered  the  other  band- 
its to  stop  their  mouths  and  bandage  their 
eyes. 

Miss  Rumble  made  a  most  vigorous  resist- 
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ance;  but  Mrs.  Spinnyfit  fainted  into  the 
arms  of  the  bandit  who  proceeded  to 
bandage  her  eyes. 

Cattarina  made  a  violent  show  of  resis- 
tance and  outcry  at  first,  but  soon  submitted 
to  the  same  ignominious  treatment.  Mrs. 
Chandos  had  followed  Norah,  and  clung  to 
her  as  if  for  protection,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  herself  from  fainting,  while  she  in- 
stinctively felt  that  their  only  hope  was  in 
the  young  girl's  coolness  and  tact.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Chandos  took  out  all  the 
money  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

"  Ah,  non  basta,"  said  the  man,  and  ex- 
pressed that  unless  they  would  give  every- 
thing they  possessed  quickly  he  would  be 
obliged  to  use  force. 

"  Oh,  then,  do,  dear  Norah,  give  them  the 
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box  down.  Mr.  Chandos,  pray  do  give  them 
the  box,"  said  Mrs.  Chandos,  as  she  pointed 
to  a  small  despatch  box  inside  the  carriage, 
which  she  knew  contained  their  most  valu- 
able jewels. 

"  Ah,  si,  va  bene  ;  dammi  questa  scatola." 
Norah  tried  to  turn  away  the  man's  atten- 
tion, and  said  that  the  most  valuable  things 
were  in  the  other  carriage. 

"  Ah  no,  la  signora  dice  che  son  qui,"  he 
said,  as  he  rudely  pushed  forward  and  pro- 
ceeded to  rummage  the  carriage  and  look 
under  the  seat.  Norah  knew  that  amongst 
their  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value,  there 
were  some  family  miniatures,  set  round  with 
diamonds,  and  these  miniatures  no  money 
could  replace.  She  therefore  regretted  much 
that  her  mother's  fears  had  made  her  betray 
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their  whereabouts  to  the  bandits,  but  she  saw 
resistance  was  useless.  Soon  the  man  found 
the  box,  and  as  the  lock,  which  was  very 
strong,  resisted  his  efforts  to  break  it  open, 
he  said  : 

"  La  chiave,  presto." 

Mr.  Chandos  took  off  a  gold  chain,  to 
which  the  key  was  attached,  and  gave  it  to 
the  man.  Still  Norah,  who  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  parting  with  her  mother's  and 
grandmother's  miniatures,  resolved  to  explain 
her  reasons,  and  offered  to  send  a  further 
payment  if  he  would  allow  them  to  redeem 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

"  Vedremo,"  he  said,  as  he  proceeded  to 
examine  the  brilliant  treasures.  But  though 
Norah  fancied  that  the  head  of  the  party 
would  have  agreed  to  her  terms,  the  others 
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insisted  on  having  all.  She  then  saw  it  was 
hopeless,  and  Mr.  Chandos  advised  that  no 
further  efforts  should  be  made.  But  as 
Norah  saw  how  deeply  he  regretted  losing 
these  precious  memorials,  she  looked  anxi- 
ously round  to  see  if  the  other  two  guards 
of  the  escort  could  not  give  any  help. 

They  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  she 
fancied  that  she  could  discern  a  cloud  of 
dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  men 
were  so  engaged  in  examining  and  seizing 
upon  their  pray,  and  quarrelling  about  the 
division  of  it,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
dust  nor  hear  the  tramp  of  horses,  which  she, 
the  next  minute,  distinctly  heard  coming  up 
the  hill. 

Clinging  to  the  hope  of  a  rescue,  she  made 
some  further  objections,  and  again  appealed 
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to  their  feelings,  and  made  energetic  entrea- 
ties that  they  would  not  take  the  miniatures. 
She  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  one  of  her 
mother ;  she  held  it  firmly  in  her  hand,  and 
appealed  to  the  bandit's  love  for  his  own 
mother,  while  she  contrived  to  place  her- 
self so  as  to  obstruct  their  view  down  the 
hill;  and  then,  as  the  advancing  sounds 
drew  nearer,  she  suddenly  gave  a  most 
piercing  shriek. 

The  next  moment  a  shot  was  heard,  and 
one  of  the  bandits,  who  held  the  horse's 
head,  fell  down,  while  the  other  turned 
from  the  carriage  door  to  look  from  whence 
the  shot  proceeded.  They  were  not  long 
in  discovering,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  surprise,  they  were  sur- 
rounded bv  four  well-armed  men. 
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The  chief  bandit  fired  off  his  pistol,  and 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  he  was  soon 
disarmed,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
Then  the  person  who  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  unexpected  rescue  advanced 
towards  Norah,  and,  to  her  great  surprise, 
she  recognised  the  Duke  of  Luna. 

When  Mrs.  Chandos  discovered  who  it 
was,  she  became  completely  puzzled,  and 
began  to  fear  that  he  was  heading  another 
party  of  bandits,  and  expressed  her  fears  to 
her  husband  and  Norah  in  piteous  terms. 
The  Duke,  who  spoke  very  good'  English, 
was  much  amused,  and  assured  her  that  he 
was  not  in  league  with  any  bandits  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  a  party  of  friends  were 
resolved,  in  travelling  this  road,  to  ride  well- 
armed,  and,   if  possible,   capture   the  cele- 
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brated  Gasparone,  "  which  we  have  done," 
he  added,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "  but 
we  must  first  empty  his  pockets,  and  return 
to  your  party  all  he  has  taken." 

But  this  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  the 
Duke  had  expected,  for,  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  handing  some  of  the  valuables  to  Mr. 
Chandos,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  wood, 
which  struck  the  Duke's  right  arm,  and  a 
large  body  of  bandits  emerged  from  the 
thick  trees  and  surrounded  the  whole  party. 
Still  the  Duke  and  his  friends  made  a  most 
determined  resistance,  and  Norah  contrived 
to  gather  up  all  the  jewels,  miniatures,  and 
money  taken  from  Gasparone,  while  shots 
were  being  fired  all  round.  She  then 
helped  her  now  really  fainting  mother  into 
the  carriage,  and  then  got  in   herself,   and 
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pulled  up  the  wooden  blinds,  with  her 
father's  assistance.  It  was  a  moment  of 
horrible  suspense,  for,  if  the  Duke's  party 
did  not  succeed  in  putting  their  antagonists 
to  flight,  the  enraged  brigands  would  pro- 
bably proceed  to  extremities,  and  murder 
some  of  the  party.  Mr.  Chandos  looked 
out  at  the  little  back  window,  for  his 
anxiety  about  his  children  in  the  other 
carriage  was  intense. 

uThe  thieves  seem  to  be  retreating  again, 
I  hope,"  he  said ;  "  and  here  comes  Valentino 
at  last — I  wonder  what  he  did  with  himself 
all  the  time  of  the  scuffle  ?" 

"All  right,"  said  the  courier's  always 
cheerful  voice  at  the  window — "  you  may 
let  de  blind  down  now.  No  more  fear, 
only  the  Duke  of  Luna  is  badly  wounded, 
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and  we  must  try  to  put  him  in  one  of  de 
carriages,  for  he  cannot  ride." 

"  Has  Gasparone  escaped  ?" 

"  Si,  Signor,  he  contrived  to  undo  the 
cords  when  the  others  were  fighting,  and 
off  he  went ;  but  he  got  no  booty,  everyting 
quite  safe,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  owing  to 
his  own  brave  vigilance — "  no  Signor  of 
mine  ever  lost  anyting,  as  I  assured  the 
Signori  before." 

On  hearing  that  the  Duke  was  badly 
wounded,  Mr.  Chandos  ordered  Valentino 
to  ride  on  to  Mola,  and  despatch  a  doctor 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  then  he  and 
Norah  got  out  and  went  to  see  the  poor 
Duke,  who  was  lying  on  the  bank,  quite  un- 
able to  move,  and  the  blood  was  running 
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from  a  wound  on  the  side  of  his  head.  His 
companions  were  looking  at  him  in  helpless 
consternation,  two  of  them  also  having 
received  slight  wounds  ;  for  there  had  been 
a  sharp  fight  by  the  Duke's  party,  against 
more  than  double  their  number,  and,  of 
course,  then  everyone  was  most  anxious  to 
leave  this  dangerous  spot,  and  proceed  on 
the  way  to  Mola  di  Gaeta. 

Mr.  Chandos  and  his  daughter  were  very 
good  doctors,  for  they  had  always  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  poor  people  of  their 
large  village,  so  he  immediately  bound  up 
the  wounds,  with  the  help  of  little  Hetty, 
while  Norah  got  some  restoratives  to  pour 
down  his  throat.  Then  he  was  lifted  into 
the  large  berline,  and  placed  so  that  he 
could  lie  down  ;  and  Mr.  Chandos  and  his 
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two  daughters  accompanied  him,  for  they 
were  now  the  only  useful  ones  of  the  party, 
Mrs.  Chandos  being  in  a  state  of  hysterics, 
as  well  as  the  maid  and  governess ;  while 
the  children,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  scene  at  all,  were  still  cry- 
ing most  piteously. 

The  postilion,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
the  first  victim  of  the  bandit's  attack,  was 
found  to  be  quite  unhurt,  although  he  had 
continued  to  cry  out  that  he  was  "  morto 
ed  amazato  !"  for  some  time  after  he  was 
raised  from  the  ground.  He  now  mounted 
his  horse  doggedly,  by  Valentino's  orders, 
and  the  carriages  drove  on.  The  wounded 
Duke  had  great  difficulty  in  speaking,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  express  by  looks  his 
gratitude  for  their  kind  efforts  to  alleviate 
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his  sufferings.  Mr.  Chandos,  who  had 
never  heard  of  him,  and  did  not  now  even 
know  his  name,  was  deeply  struck  by  his 
handsome  features,  and  the  patient  and 
grateful  expression  of  his  splendid  eyes. 

Norah  at  once  saw  the  favourable  im- 
pression produced  on  her  father  by  his 
appearance.  At  first  she  shrank  from  in- 
troducing him  by  name,  lest  her  mother 
might  have  spoken  about  the  annoyance 
she  had  felt  at  his  admiration  ;  nor  did  she 
like  to  remind  the  poor  sufferer  of  a  scene 
which  she  fancied  he  would,  in  his  present 
state,  be  pained  to  remember. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  read  her 
thoughts,  for  at  the  last  stage  going  out  to 
Gaeta,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Chandos  and  herself  at  Princess  D 's; 
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and  as  he  said  so,  she  saw  the  blush  mount 
to  his  pale  cheeks,  and  a  painful  expression 
of  remorse  overspread  his  countenance. 
Mr.  Chandos  saw  it,  and  was  puzzled,  for 
his  wife  had  not  mentioned  the  Duke's 
name,  so  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  for  the 
pained  look.  Norah  was  so  glad  to  witness 
it,  that  she  began  to  talk  much  more  kindly 
to  the  poor  sufferer,  for  she  knew  that  his 
recovery  from  such  dangerous  wounds  must 
depend  upon  his  spirits  being  kept  up. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  both 
she  and  her  father  used  the  best  endeavours 
to  amuse  him,  and  make  him  forget  his 
sufferings ;  and  when  they  drove  up  at  the 
hotel  door,  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  again. 
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"  We  certainly  shall  not  desert  you  ;  we 
shall  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  desert  the 
man  who  has  been  the  means  of  saving  our 
valuables,  and  probably  also  our  lives,  till 
he  is  out  of  danger,"  said  Mr.  Chandos. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

STRANGE   STORY  OF  SILVA,  DUKE  DE  LUNA. 

rnHEY  found  the  doctor  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  at  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
for  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  horses 
to  take  him  on  the  road  to  Forli.  He 
helped  Valentino  to  carry  the  Duke  into  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  looking  into  the 
garden,  from  whence  was  the  loveliest  view 
in  all  Italy.  Mr.  Chandos  saw  the  sufferer 
laid  on  the  bed  near  the  window,  and  then 
left  him  in  the  doctor's  hands,  who  promised 
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to  come  and  inform  him  how  the  Duke  was 
as  soon  as  he  had  examined  the  wounds. 

The  other  carriage  had  arrived  first,  and 
they  found  Mrs.  Chandos  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  a  set  of  luxurious  rooms  on  the 
next  floor,  commanding  the  same  lovely 
view.  Mrs.  Chandos  was  still  very  ill  and 
nervous,  and  very  much  puzzled  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Luna,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  had  chanced  to 
appear  just  at  that  moment.  She  also  re- 
proached herself  when  she  found  that  her 
husband  and  his  daughters  were  actually 
shut  up  in  the  carriage  with  him.  She  re- 
gretted that  she  had  not  told  Mr.  Chandos 
of  the  Duke's  impertinence  to  her  at  the 
ball. 

Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  tell  him  as 
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soon  as  she  got  safe  home,  on  the  night  of 

the  D Palace  ball,  but  he  was  asleep, 

and  she  remembered  that  Norah,  and  that 

beautiful  Princess  C ,  had  not  seemed  to 

be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  heinousness 
of  his  offence ;  so  her  second  determination 
had  been  to  say  nothing  about  it,  for  it 
might  only  make  her  husband  angry  or  an- 
noyed. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Chan- 
dos  was  surprised  to  see  the  great  anxiety 
they  evinced  about  the  Duke,  for  Mr.  Chan- 
dos  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 
He  inquired  of  the  landlord  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Italian  doctor,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  send  at  once  to  Naples  for  an 
English  physician  who  lived  there. 

The    landlord    declared    that  Dr.  Man- 
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gello  was  most  able  and  conscientious,  that 
man}7  English  families  had  approved  of  his 
treatment,  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  case 
was  a  difficult  one,  he  would  be  certain  to 
ask  for  assistance.  A  few  minutes  after  this 
conversation  Dr.  Mangello  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  with  a  face  of  alarm,  begged  that 
another  doctor  should  be  sent  for  immedi- 
ately. He  had  extracted  one  ball  success- 
fully, but  he  found  there  was  another  in  a 
very  dangerous  place,  and  he  could  not 
venture  to  operate  without  the  sanction  of  a 
first-rate  surgeon. 

On  hearing  this,  Valentino  oifered  to  ride 
off  immediately  to  Naples,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  back  Dr.  Nelson  before  the  next  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Mangello  then  expressed  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Chandos  and  the  young  lady  would 
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go  down  and  sit  with  his  patient  after  they 
had  dined,  as  he  was  in  a  most  desponding 
state  of  mind,  and  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  should  not  live  through  the 
night. 

"  He  seems  to  have  no  hope,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next ;  no  faith,  I  fear,"  said 
Dr.  Mangello,  with  an  anxious  and  pained 
look,  which  Mr.  Chandos  and  his  daugh- 
ter both  observed,  and  which  tended  to 
give  them  confidence  in  the  doctor's  good 
feeling. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  and  see  another 
patient,  but  would  return  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  bring  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  the  Duke 
through  the  night. 

Nbrah  happened  to  have  heard  rumours 
of  some  strange  events  which  had  befallen 
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the  Spanish  grandee  in  his  early  youth,  be- 
fore she  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  Princess 

D 's  ball;  and  when  she  heard  him  speak 

Spanish  to  a  lady  who  was  standing  near  her, 
and  saw  his  extraordinarily  handsome  face, 
she  immediately  fancied  that  it  was  the  Duke 
de  Luna. 

The  romantic  story  of  his  early  life  had, 
in  fact,  been  related  to  her  by  Sir  Alfred 
Rivers  several  years  ago,  and  when  she 
heard  that  he  was  in  Rome,  it  reminded  her 
of  the  strange  history.  The  details  of  it 
were  partly  confirmed  by  Countess  Donati, 
whose  grandmother  was  a  Spaniard,  and 
had  been  educated  in  the  same  convent  with 
the  Duke's  mother. 

Norah  had  been  glad  to  hear  her  version 
of  it,  as  it  showed  the  Duke's  character  to 
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less  disadvantage  than  the  current  report 
which  was  afloat  in  the  world. 

Before  they  went  down  to  see  the  Duke 
that  evening,  Norah  related  to  her  father 
and  Mrs.  Chandos  what  she  had  heard,  as 
she  thought,  if  now  the  sufferer  were  really 
in  danger,  her  father  could  be  of  more  use 
if  he  knew  his  history. 

Silva,  Duke  de  Luna,  was  the  second  son 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  grandee,  and  in 
early  childhood  he  and  his  elder  brother 
were  betrothed  to  two  sisters — nieces  of  his 
mother.  Silva's  intended  was  the  eldest  of 
the  sisters,  Clotilda,  and  heiress  to  very 
large  estates  ;  while  Bianca,  the  youngest, 
was  affianced  to  the  eldest,  Luna.  By  this 
means  it  was  intended  that  both  brothers 
should  inherit  princely  fortunes,  and  all  the 
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vast  possessions  would  be  kept  in  the  same 
family. 

The  children  were  all  brought  up  to- 
gether, until  the  brothers  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  on  their  return  home  after 
their  education  was  finished,  they  found 
their  two  fiancees  still  living  in  the  Luna 
Palace  with  their  father,  for  the  sisters' 
parents  were  dead.  Bianca,  the  younger 
sister,  had  grown  up  to  be  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  two ;  and  Silva  de  Luna, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  whole 
family,  fell  in  love  with  his  brother's  be- 
trothed ;  and  his  love  was  of  the  true 
Spanish  kind — vehement  and  all-powerful, 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  unluckily  it  was 
returned. 

Don  Silva  did  not  discover  this  at  first, 
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and  Countess  Donati  mentioned  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  his  faith  with  the  elder 
sister  for  some  weeks  after  his  return.  But 
about  a  month  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
two  marriages,  Don  Silva  met  Bianca  by 
chance  one  evening  in  the  palace  gardens, 
unattended  by  her  usually  inseparable 
duenna. 

It  was  the  only  time  since  their  early 
childhood  that  he  had  seen  her  alone.  The 
opportunity  was  irresistible,  and  under  the 
moonlit  orange-groves  of  Granada  he  de- 
clared his  love.  Donna  Bianca  endeavoured 
to  remind  him  that  she  was  his  brother's  be- 
trothed ;  but  her  words  were  contradicted 
by  her  beautiful  eyes  and  the  blushes  on  her 
glowing  cheeks. 

He  saw  that  her  heart  was  his,  and,  un- 
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able  any  longer  to  control  his  feelings,  he 
pressed  her  in  his  arms.  The  next  moment 
his  brother's  voice  was  heard,  and  a  fearful 
scene  ensued.  Some  reports  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  brothers  fought  on  the  spot, 
and  that  the  eldest,  Don  Fernando,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  that  Bianca  ran  into 
the  house  shrieking  for  help.  The  result 
seemed  to  be  that  Don  Fernando  immedi- 
ately left  home  and  joined  the  army  in  Cuba, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  killed  in 
some  engagement.  The  two  sisters  retired 
into  a  convent,  for  poor  Bianca  found  that 
Clorinda  was  broken-hearted  at  the  desertion 
of  her  betrothed.  So  Bianca  resolved  to 
sacrifice  her  love  for  her  sisters  sake,  and 
they  both  took  the  veil  on  the  very  day 
which  had  been  fixed  for  their  bridal. 
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Don  Silva  was  said  to  have  been  deeply 
attached  to  his  brother  before  the  fatal  love 
for  the  wrong  sister  nearly  extinguished  all 
his  better  feelings,  and  when  the  news  of 
Don  Fernando's  untimely  end  arrived,  the 
anguish  of  remorse  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  his  brother's  death  became  unbear- 
able. He  sought  every  kind  of  distraction 
that  could  afford  a  temporary  forgetfulness, 
and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  gambling. 
He  visited  all  the  great  European  capitals  in 
search  of  change  and  amusement,  totally 
neglecting  his  father  and  all  the  duties  of 
his  high  position. 

At  last  the  news  of  his  father's  dangerous 
illness  reached  him  during  a  gay  Winter 
season  in  Paris ;  and  a  letter  from  the 
family  doctor  and  priest  implored  him  to 
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return  home,  and  see  his  father  before  his 
death.  He  went,  but  he  only  arrived  in 
time  to  attend  the  old  Duke's  funeral ;  and 
afterwards  he  became  more  reckless  and 
broken-hearted  than  ever.  He  quitted  his 
ancestral  home  and  great  possessions,  and 
had  never  returned  there  since. 

Mr.  Chandos  was  deeply  touched  at  the 
history ;  and  he  gathered  some  hopes  from 
it  that  the  Duke's  present  suffering  and  dan- 
gerous state  might  be  the  means  of  awaken- 
ing the  better  feelings  of  his  nature,  and 
lead  to  ultimate  peace,  if  not  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NORAH  ENDEAVOURS  TO  SHOW  THAT  IT  IS 
NOT  TOO  LATE  TO  REPENT. 

TTTHEN  Mr.  Chandos  and  his  daughter 
went,  by  Dr.  Mangello's  request, 
down  to  the  Duke's  room,  they  found  him 
almost  insensible.  He  had  been  raving 
wildly  a  few  minutes  before  in  Spanish, 
which  the  doctor  did  not  understand ;  and 
he  hoped  that  perhaps  the  others  might  be 
able  to  make  out  his  meaning.     He   now 
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lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  his  brow  was 
contracted,  and  his  pale  features  expressed 
extreme  agony. 

"  Speak  to  him,  if  you  can,  in  Spanish,  as 
it  may  induce  him  to  express  the  trouble  of 
his  mind,"  whispered  Dr.  Mangello  to  Mr. 
Chandos.  But  the  Duke  seemed  to  have 
heard  his  words,  for  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
when  he  saw  Norah  standing  near,  he  said 
in  English, 

"It  is  of  no  use — I  am  lost  for  ever. 
There  is  no  hope.  I  am  grateful — most 
grateful,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "for 
your  kindness ;  but  if  you  knew  all, 
you 

"I  do  know  all,"  interrupted  Norah. 
And  then  she  endeavoured  to  show  him  that 
he  should  hope  for  pardon  of  whatever  sins 
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he  might  have  committed,  if  he  would  now 
pray  for  mercy. 

11  Of  what  avail  are  such  prayers  as  mine  ? 
No,  I  have  no  faith." 

"  But  you  believe  that  the  prayers  of 
others  can  avail,  and  others  wish  and  pray 
for  your  salvation  ?" 

"  Ah  !  how  can  you  tell  that  ?  I  know 
they  do  not — I  am  nothing  to  those  angels." 

"  They  pray  for  you  night  and  day." 

"  What — what  can  you  know  ?" 

"  I  know  that  those  whom  you  have  most 
wronged  are  praying  for  you.  The  Countess 
Donati  told  me  so." 

"  Ha !  and  can  they  forgive  ?  And  can 
they  still  care  what  becomes  of  me  ?" 

"  Certainly  they  do ;  as  the  Saviour,  to 
whose  service  they  have  devoted  their  lives, 
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cares  for  you — the  Saviour  who  died  to  save 
sinners;  the  same  who  declared  that  He 
came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  Is  it  in  our 
Scriptures  ?" 

"  Yes;  and  in  ours." 

Then  Norah  repeated  several  texts  which 
came  into  her  head  at  the  moment,  as  being 
most  comforting  and  hope-inspiring ;  and 
she  explained  that  they  were  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  Douai  Bible,  which  was 
used  by  his  Church  ;  for,  during  a  visit  she 
made  to  her  cousins  in  Ireland,  she  made 
exact  notes  of  the  difference  between  them. 

"And  do  you  think  I  can  be  saved ? 
For  you  hold  a  different  faith  from  the  one 
I  once  believed." 
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"I  do ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  less 
difference  than  you  suppose.  But  surely 
you  ought  to  see  a  priest." 

"  No.  I  have  no  faith  in  priests.  I  have 
learnt  to  despise  my  Church,  and  never 
sought  any  better." 

"  You  must  not  despise  it.  I,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, advise  you  most  urgently  to  send  at 
once  for  a  priest,  and  confess — scrupulously 
confess  to  him  all  you  have  done  wrong  at 
any  time." 

"  And  receive  the  last  sacraments,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  and  then  die." 

"  Whether  you  live  or  die,  you  may  still 
find  peace  and  obtain  forgiveness ;  you  may 
be  happy  in  this  world  and  the  next,  only 
confess  all  in  real  humility  and  penitence. 
Let  me  now  send,  I  implore  you." 
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He  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  and  the  over- 
joyed doctor,  who  was  a  conscientious  man, 
ran  himself  for  Father  Anselmo. 

Norah  saw  the  fearful  struggle  in  the 
Duke's  mind — a  positive  revival  of  old  hal- 
lowed associations  of  ideas  contending  against 
the  acquired  scepticism  and  proud  contempt 
of  all  religion  which  a  long  intercourse  with 
the  world,  among  some  of  the  worst  of  man- 
kind, had  developed  to  a  fearful  degree. 
Norah  waited  and  prayed  by  the  side  of  his 
sofa  in  silence,  till  Father  Anselmo  came. 

She  then  took  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  back  on  him  with  a  beaming  and 
hopeful  smile  as  she  accompanied  her  father 
from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  RAY  OF  MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  BAY  OF  GAETA. 

rilHERE  is  more  truth  in  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld's maxim  than  we  are  often 
willing  to  allow — "  Dans  l'adversite  de  nos 
meilleurs  amis,  nous  trouvons  sou  vent  quel- 
que  chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas."  I  mean 
that  a  source  of  consolation  may  be  legiti- 
mately derived  from  witnessing  their  errors. 
Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  Norah's 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  suffering  Duke, 
yet   when  she  compared   his   fate  and  the 
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effect  disappointment  had  had  in  subjecting 
him  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the 
worst  portions  of  mankind,  she  felt  obliged 
to  make  more  excuses  for  the  errors  of  Sir 
Alfred  Rivers. 

It  was  true  he  had  met  with  no  such 
misfortunes  as  those  which  had  befallen  the 
Duke,  yet  Sir  Alfred  had  plunged  into 
dissipation,  and  had  been  induced  to  act 
quite  contrary  to  the  high  standard  which 
she  knew  he  once  hoped  to  attain.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  refused  to  become  positively 
engaged  to  him,  but  that  ought  not  to  have 
made  him  plunge  so  recklessly  into  the 
world  of  fashion. 

Yet  he  too  was  most  fascinating  in  his 
way,  and  quite  as  handsome  as  the  Duke, 
and   she   saw  that  they    had    both    fallen 
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victims  to  the  effect  their  own  great  charms 
exercised  on  others.  In  London  and 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Rome,  the  Duke  had 
been  the  feted  idol  of  society.  This  she 
had  heard,  and  from  the  effect  such  kind  of 
idolatry  had  had  on  Sir  Alfred,  she  well 
knew  its  baneful  temptations. 

Hence  the  extreme  kindness  of  her  man- 
ner during  the  interview  which  led  to  his 
consenting  to  see  Father  Anselmo,  and 
hence  also  a  softened  kind  of  feeling  towards 
Sir  Alfred. 

As  she  stood  at  her  window  that  night, 
and  looked  on  the  moonlit  sea,  her  prayers 
for  Sir  Alfred,  perhaps  even  her  love  and 
her  longing  to  see  him  once  more,  were 
stronger  than  ever.  While  these  thoughts 
and   prayers  occupied   her   mind,  her    eye 
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rested  on  the  silvery  moonbeams  as  they 
gleamed  from  the  shore  of  the  garden  below 
to  the  distant  promontory  of  Mola  di  Gaeta  ; 
and  as  she  looked,  a  little  boat,  with  the 
broad  lateen  sails,  crossed  the  line  of  light 
and  approached  the  shore. 

"  Oh !  if  he  were  in  that  boat,"  she 
thought,  with  a  vivid  kind  of  longing  and 
strange  presentiment  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible. And  she  watched  for  some  time,  for 
there  was  but  little  wind,  and  its  progress 
was  slow. 

At  last  it  touched  the  shore  about  the 
middle  of  the  bay,  and  she  thought  that 
she  could  distingutsh  some  figures  landing. 
She  ran  for  an  opera-glass  which  they  used 
for  looking  at  distant  scenery,  aud  then  she 
distinctly  saw  four  men  near  the  boat.     One 
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was  much  taller  than  the  others,  and  there 
was  something  in  this  one's  walk  which  re- 
sembled his.  Oh  !  could  it  be  ?  The  next 
minute  they  all  disappeared  behind  the 
trees  on  the  shore.  She  watched  for  some 
time,  in  hopes  they  might  emerge  from  the 
wood.  They  did  not  appear  again  ;  but  as 
they  had  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  road 
to  the  hotel,  she  hoped  they  might  possibly 
be  coming  into  the  town. 

She  went  to  bed,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  sleep,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  she 
heard  some  bell  ring,  and  fancied  it  might 
be  an  arrival.  Again  all  was  silent,  and 
she  remembered  that  Valentino  said  that 
every  room  was  full,  and  that  several  fami- 
lies had  been  obliged  to  put  up  at  the  other 
hotel,  or  pursue  their  journey  to  the  next 
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town.  But  it  might  have  been  Sir  Alfred, 
who  may  have  inquired  for  rooms,  and  he 
might  possibly  hear  that  she  was  there  ;  and 
then?  She  would  not  trust  herself  to  ask 
any  more  questions,  but  resolved  to  be 
strong-minded  and  go  to  sleep,  otherwise 
she  would  be  unable  to  help  her  father,  or 
be  of  any  use  to  the  suffering  Duke  de 
Luna. 

But,  however  strong  the  mind,  it  was  not 
easily  lulled  to  sleep  after  a  day  of  such 
extraordinary  excitement  ;  and  then  her 
dreams  were  full  of  vivid  realities,  in  which 
hope  predominated,  and  she  awoke  with  a 
feeling  of  vague  happiness  and  wonder  at 
what  produced  it. 

"  He  must  have  come,"  she  thought,  as 
she  remembered  the  tall  figure  on  the  dis- 
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tant  moonlit  road ;  and  then  a  pang  of  self- 
reproach  at  the  elation  of  her  spirits  re- 
minded her  of  the  suffering  Duke  in  the 
room  underneath. 

She  began  to  dress  quickly,  that  she 
might  go  and  inquire  about  him  ;  but  be- 
fore she  had  finished  Cattarina  came  into 
her  room,  and  told  her  that  the  Duke  was 
in  great  danger — that  the  doctor  and  the 
priest  had  never  left  him  all  night,  and  they 
were  afraid  he  would  die  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Valentino  with  the  English  doctor. 

"  I  know  he  would  like  to  see  the  Sig- 
norina,"  she  added,  with  an  odd  kind  of 
expression  in  her  large  eyes,  which  Norah 
did  not  like,  for  she  had  often  observed  it 
when  the  girl  was  saying  what  was  not  true. 
Yet  in  this  case  it  seemed  natural — that  per- 
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haps  the  poor  sufferer  might  like  to  see 
any  one  who  could  speak  of  hope,  and  sym- 
pathise with  his  misery. 

So  she  went  to  her  father's  room,  and 
found  that  he  was  already  dressed,  and  was 
intending  to  go  and  inquire  whether  he 
could  be  of  use.  So  they  both  went  down- 
stairs, and  Doctor  Mangello  met  them  at  the 
door,  and  begged  they  would  come  into  his 
patient's  room. 

"  His  mind  is  much  more  tranquil,"  he 
whispered,  "  and  he  wishes  to  thank  the 
Signorina  for  her  kindness,  and  for  having 
persuaded  him  to  see  Father  Anselmo.  But," 
he  added,  in  a  still  lower  tone,  "I  fear 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  his  recovery." 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  room,  a 
light  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  hotel  door,  and 
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out  jumped  Valentino,  followed  by  a  grave 
but  pleasant-looking  old  man,  Doctor  Nel- 
son. He  was  at  once  taken  into  the  sick- 
room, and  the  father  and  daughter  re- 
mained outside,  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
port he  could  give  of  the  sufferer. 

The  place  where  they  stood  was  one 
of  those  large  ante-rooms,  or  inner  halls, 
peculiar  to  Italian  houses,  which  seem 
to  open  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the 
windows  opened  on  the  garden,  and  the 
doors  on  passages  which  ran  through  the 
house,  and  led  to  the  street  entrance.  Norah 
saw  that  Cattarina  came  in  for  a  moment  at 
one  of  the  distant  doors,  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing for  some  one,  and  then  disappeared 
along  the  passages  to  the  principal  entrance. 

Again  Norah  saw  that  odd  expression  on 
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her  face  ;  she  fancied  that  the  wily  creature 
was  intent  on  some  mischief.  After  waiting 
for  some  minutes  near  the  door,  Norah 
fancied  that  her  father  would  be  tired,  and 
persuaded  him  to  sit  down  on  a  bench 
which  was  near  the  window  that  looked  on 
the  road. 

Soon  afterwards  a  travelling-carriage  drove 
up,  and  they  saw  that  it  contained  the  Spend- 
fasts,  and  Lady  Selina  Bugginfield.  They 
saw  the  master  of  the  hotel  go  out,  and  also 
Valentino ;  and  he  probably  explained  that 
there  was  no  room,  for  they  did  not  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  although  a  long  talk  ensued, 
and  Mr.  Chandos  observed  that  the  courier 
was  probably  relating  their  adventures  with 
the  banditti,  and  describing  the  poor  Duke's 
dangerous  state,  for  they  were  full  of  ges- 
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ticulation  expressive  of  horror  and  dismay. 

At  last  the  carriage  drove  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  another  hotel  to  which  the  master 
had  pointed. 

"  Could  that  have  been  Sir  Alfred  last 
night;  and  was  he  possibly  at  that  very  hotel 
to  which  Lady  Selina,  his  evil  genius,  was 
going?"  thought  Norah,  with  sudden  dis- 
may. Cattarina  was  gone  out  in  that  direction 
— she  might  have  gone  to  see  some  friend  at 
the  other  hotel,  for  she  always  seemed  to 
know  everybody,  and  the  hotel  people  al- 
ways appeared  delighted  to  see  her;  and 
Lady  Selina,  too,  had  been  a  great  friend  of 
her  late  mistress,  the  Countess  Rossi. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CATTARINA  DOES  MISCHIEF. 

VTORAH'S  judgment  of  physiognomy  had 
not  deceived   her  in    any   way  with 
regard  to   Cattarina,  for  she   was  bent  on 
mischief. 

The  wily  woman  had  perceived,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  tour,  that  Miss  Chandos 
saw  through  her,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  by 
which  she  often  gained  the  good- will,  and 
sometimes  even  the  warm  affections  of  many 
people.     It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  com- 
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mon  or  usual  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
character  is  great  simplicity  ;  but  when  this 
is  the  reverse,  their  artfulness,  and  the 
patience  with  which  they  work  vengeance 
upon  those  who  incur  their  displeasure,  is 
very  striking. 

It  so  happened  that  she  had  a  quarrel 
with  Valentino  the  night  before,  because  she 
could  not  make  him  believe  that  she  had 
lost  some  valuables  by  the  banditti,  after  he 
had  triumphantly  maintained  to  Mr.  Chan- 
dos  that  no  padroni  of  his  had  ever  lost  any 
of  their  property  when  they  were  under  his 
charge. 

Signor  Valentino  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
man,  as  couriers  go,  and  beyond  a  turn  for 
gossip,  and  making  money  within  (somewhat 
stretched)  honest  limits,  there  was  no  harm 
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in  him.  However,  all  he  had  said  at  dif- 
ferent times  disclosed  more  of  Norah's,  and 
Sir  Alfred's,  and  my  (Constance  Vivian's) 
history,  than  he  would  have  told  had  he 
been  fully  aware  of  Cattarina's  mischief- 
making  propensities,  or  imagined  that  she 
had  imbibed  the  strongest  possible  hatred  for 
the  "bella  Signora  Norina,"  as  he  called  his 
young  lady,  whom  he  particularly  admired, 
and  whose  happiness  he  sincerely  wished 
for. 

It  so  happened  that  Cattarina  had  some 
intimate  friends  or  relations  at  a  third-rate 
hotel  in  Gaeta ;  thither  she  went  after  her 
quarrel  with  Valentino  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  found  a  gay  marriage  fete  in  pro- 
gress, so  she  remained  there  in  great  glee 
half  the  night.     In  the  middle  of  it  some 
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strangers  arrived,  who  excited  her  interest, 
for  she  fancied  that  two  of  them  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be  ;  and,  as  she 
watched  them  closely,  she  made  a  discovery. 
She  then  contrived  to  see  where  the 
strangers  were  lodged,  and  overheard  the 
taller  of  the  two  saying  that  they  should 
start  early  the  following  morning.  After 
that  she  had  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  a  son  of 
the  hotel-keeper,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  hers,  and  the  result  was  a  promise  on  his 
part  that  her  wishes  should  be  punctually 
carried  out. 

When  Norah  saw  her  leave  their  hotel  in 
the  morning,  Cattarina  went  first  to  the 
scene  of  her  gaieties  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  and,  on  the  way,  she  met  the  travelling 
carriage  containing  the  Spendfasts  and  Lady 
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Selina,  and  she  contrived  to  make  herself 
seen  by  them,  although  they  were  driving 
very  quickly.  She  had  expected  they 
would  travel  in  this  direction  soon,  and  was 
particularly  glad  to  see  them  arrive  now, 
and  concluded  that  they  would  put  up  at 
the  Hotel  de  Russie,  as  there  was  no  room 
at  the  best.  Having  watched  some  minutes 
to  ascertain  that  they  were  taken  in  there, 
after  the  fruitless  attempt  at  the  Angleterre, 
she  proceeded  with  her  walk,  and  had  an 
interview  with  her  young  admirer. 

The  news  he  gave  her  seemed  to  be  satis- 
factory, for  she  thanked  him  warmly,  and  said 
she  would  call  again  before  they  left  Gaeta, 
and  hoped  if  they  remained  for  several  days 
he  would  have  more  to  tell.  She  informed 
him  that  she  was  now  hurrying  off  to  see  a 
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lady  who  would  pay  him  well  for  the 
trouble,  and  gladly  recompense  any  loss  he 
might  incur.  She  then  proceeded,  with 
gleaming  eyes  and  triumphant  step,  to  the 
"  Russie,"  and  asked  to  see  Lady  Selina 
Bugginfield.  They  had  a  long  interview, 
and  her  ladyship  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  her  that  she  gave  Cattarina  a  valuable 
emerald  ring. 

But  what  Lady  Selina  heard  from  the 
maid  induced  her  to  alter  her  own  plans, 
and  instead  of  remaining  with  the  Spend- 
fasts,  she  determined  to  start  at  once  for 
Caserta,  "having  heard,"  she  said,  "  that  an 
old  English  lady  who  lived  there  was  very 
ill,  and  wished  to  see  her."  But  she  would 
not  think  of  taking  the  Spendfasts  so  out  of 
the  way  ;  she  would  meet  them  at  Naples  in 
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a  few  days.  Horses  were  ordered  immedi- 
ately, and  Lady  Selina,  with  her  own  maid 
and  man,  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Caserta. 

After  leaving  the  "  Russie,"  Cattarina 
hurried  off  to  her  own  hotel,  for  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  if  the  poor  Duke  should 
unfortunately  die,  her  padrone  would  not  re- 
main there,but  would  probably  wish  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  She  devoutly  hoped  he  would  not 
die,  for,  besides  having  a  great  admiration 
for  the  handsome  and  generous  Duke,  his 
recovery,  rather  than  his  death,  would  best 
help  the  success  of  her  plans. 

"He  may  live — the  ball  has  been  ex- 
tracted," was  the  answer  to  her  eager  inquiry 
on  reaching  the  hotel. 

"  And  was  her  padrone  and  the  young 
lad}'  with  him  now  ?" 
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"  Yes,  they  were  in  his  room,  for  the 
doctor  was  gone  to  rest  after  having  been 
up  all  night,  and  they  were  watching  by  the 
sufferer's  bedside." 

"  Va  bene,"  she  said,  with  a  triumphant 
smile,  as  she  went  up  to  see  after  the  child- 
ren and  her  padrona. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


lady  selina  visits  her  eccentric  aunt  in 
salvator  rosa's  country. 


rTIHERE  is  a  tract  of  country  not  far  from 
Naples  which  is  but  little  visited  by 
the  usual  set  of  tourists,  although  some 
artists  and  admirers  of  Salvator  Rosa  ven- 
ture among  those  scenes  which  he  loved  to 
paint.  It  is  said  to  be  infested  by  banditti, 
yet  an  eccentric  English  lady  had  bought 
an  old  house  between  La  Cava  and  Caserta, 
and  had  lived  for  several  years  very  happily 
amid  the  splendid  scenery. 
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She  generally  came  into  Naples  during 
the  coldest  part  of  the  Winter,  for  there 
was  no  fireplace  in  any  part  of  her  large 
house  except  the  kitchen.  She  was  an  old 
maid,  of  the  strong-minded  and  independent 
kind,  who  advocated  liberty,  and  had  no 
faith  in  any  religion.  She  was  aunt  to 
Lady  Selina  Bugginfield,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  her  beautiful  niece,  whose  faults 
she  scarcely  saw ;  or,  if  she  did,  she  at- 
tributed them  to  energy  and  contempt  for 
the  conventionalities  of  (as  she  said)  a  rotten 
society. 

Mrs.  Pocklingden  was  one  of  that  numer- 
ous class  of  persons  who  admire  and  en- 
courage the  so-called  liberalism  which  dis- 
poses of  other  people's  property,  and  declares 
that   "La  Propriete  c'est  le   Vol."     But  I 
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much  doubt  whether  any  of  these  people 
would  like  to  be  deprived  of  their  own — to 
give  up  their  houses  or  money,  or  even  their 
pet  arm-chair.  The  want  of  common  sense 
in  those  who  advocate  these  communist 
principles,  and  who  have  anything  to  lose, 
passes  comprehension  !  Yet  what  pseudo- 
clever  speeches  are  made,  and  written,  tend- 
ing towards  this  very  socialism,  in  most  of 
the  leading  papers.  Praise  was  given  by 
some  of  them  to  the  author  of  the  following 
impious  lines ! — 

11  Salute,  o  Satana  !     O  rebellione ! 
0  forza  vindice  della  ragione ! 
Sacri  a  te  salgano  gli  inni  e  i  voti ; 
Hai  vinto  il  Jeovah  dei  sacerdoti." 

u  Oh !  Satan,  hail !  all  hail,  great  rebel ! 
Thou  who  of  reason  art  the  avenging  force ! 
Sacred  to  thee  let  votive  hymns  arise, 
For  thou  the  priest's  Jehovah  hast  o'ercome." 

VOL.  III.  S 
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To  this  out-of-the-way  spot  Lady  Selina 
was  now  bending  her  steps  by  a  cross 
mountain  road  from  Caserta.  She  quitted 
the  carriage  at  the  latter  place,  and  engaged 
mules  to  carry  herself  and  servants,  with  a 
guide  recommended  by  Cattarina.  It  was  a 
fine  bright  day,  and  she  found  the  journey 
very  pleasant. 

Her  aunt,  Miss  Pockingden,  was  delight- 
fully surprised  to  see  her.  It  was  most  for- 
tunate, she  said,  that  she  had  not  started  for 
Naples,  as  she  had  thought  of  doing  the  day 
before  ;  and  now  the  weather  was  warmer, 
and  with  a  good  scaldino  in  the  drawing- 
room,  they  would  be  very  comfortable. 

Lady  Selina  had  often  been  there  before, 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
she  found   it  so  pleasant,  and  enjoyed  the 
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excursions  they  made  in  the  romantically 
beautiful  country  so  much,  that  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  pass  a  week  or  more  with 
her  "  dear  amusing  eccentric  aunt."  The 
Spendfasts  had  arrived  at  Naples,  and  enter- 
ed into  all  the  gaieties  of  that  place  ;  and 
they  wondered  at  Lady  Selina's  preference 
for  a  villeggiatura  life  that  cold  season  of  the 
year. 

During  this  time  the  Chandos  party  still 
remained  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  as  their  presence 
was  of  real  use  to  the  Duke,  and  Norah's 
and  her  father's  cheering  society  did,  as  the 
doctor  declared,  more  good  to  the  sufferer 
than  any  of  his  remedies.  Norah  had  not 
heard  of  Lady  Selina's  separation  from  the 
Spendfasts,  and  she  was  therefore  much  sur- 
prised   when,    a    week    afterwards,   she  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Lady  Spendfast,  com- 
plaining that  she  missed  her  cousin  very 
much,  and  that  it  was  so  stupid  of  her  to 
remain  with  that  mad  aunt  of  hers  at  her 
chateau  up  in  the  mountains,  where  she 
must  be  perished  with  the  cold.  "So  pro- 
voking," she  wrote,  "because  she  knows  the 
great  people  here  so  much  better  than  we  do, 
therefore  it  is  so  shameful  of  her  to  desert 
us  just  at  the  beginning  of  our  stay  ;  and 
there  is  to  be  a  Court  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
too.  .  I  really  think  she  is  as  mad  as  her 
aunt,  that  odious  Miss  Pockingden,  who  I 
verily  believe  is  in  league  with  the  banditti, 
and  the  carbonari,  or  some  of  the  dreadful 
secret  societies." 

These,  and  many  other  complaints,  were 
made  in  Lady  Spendfast's  long  letter,  which 
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ended  with  a  fervent  hope  that  Norah  would 
bring  her  handsome  Duke  to  Naples  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  their  romantic  adventures 
and  miraculous  escapes  were  the  talk  of  all 
Naples,  and  their  arrival  would  make  quite 
a  sensation.  The  King  and  the  beautiful 
Princesses  were  longing  to  see  her  and  the 
Duke,  and  said  it  was  the  most  romantic 
story  they  had  ever  heard. 

This  letter  annoyed  Norah  more  than  she 
liked  to  acknowledge,  and  filled  her  with  a 
vague  kind  of  dread,  of  what  she  knew  not, 
but  each  time  she  read  it  over  she  felt  more 
puzzled.  It  seemed  so  unlike  the  idea  she 
had  formed  of  Lady  Selina's  character  to  go 
and  bury  herself  amid  romantic  scenery  with 
an  old  aunt,  just  as  the  gaieties  of  Naples 
were  at  their  height.     Could  she  have  heard 
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that  Sir  Alfred  was  in  these  wild  regions? 

There  seemed  no  other  solution  to  the 
mystery.  But  how  could  she  have  heard  that 
Sir  Alfred  was  likely  to  be  there  ?  All  this 
time  she  had  often  observed  Cattarina's  eyes 
looking  at  her  with  a  sinister  expression, 
and  she  began  to  think  that  the  wily  Italian 
knew  something  about  it. 

She  showed  the  letter  to  her  father,  but 
he  was  more  impressed  by  the  provoking 
idea  of  the  sensation  which  Lady  Spendfast 
said  would  be  created  when  they  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  he  therefore  suggested  that  they 
should  go  straight  to  Sorrento,  and  not  re- 
main in  Naples  till  later  ;  and  this  plan  he 
thought  would  be  best  also  for  the  Duke,  as 
the  climate  and  quiet  of  Sorrento  would 
conduce  to  his  recovery. 
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Norah  was   very  much   interested  in  the 
invalid,  but  she  was  not  such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  him  as  her  father  had  become — 
so    had    Mrs.    Chandos,    and    so    had   little 
Hetty,  and  the  children.     They  were  fasci- 
nated  by  his  agreeability,  and  the  gratitude 
he   evinced   for  their  kindness.     And  they 
were  all  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  going  to 
that  lovely  Sorrento  which  he  had  described 
to  them  in  such  glowing  colours,  for  he  had 
passed    several    months    there    some    years 
ago.     He  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and 
the  stories  he  told  them  of  his  adventures  in 
the  East,  and  on  the  Nile,  and  in  America, 
interested  and   amused  them    all ;    and  the 
children  enjoyed,  above  all  things,  the  even- 
ings  they    were    allowed    to    spend   in   his 
room. 
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PLEASANT  MEETINGS  AT  SOERENTO. 

rnHE  Due  de  Luna  was  not  yet  able  to 
walk,  but  Doctor  Nelson  considered 
that  change  of  scene  might  be  beneficial,  if 
Mr.  Chandos  and  his  family  would  go  with 
him  ;  therefore,  a  comfortable  travelling- 
carriage  was  engaged  for  the  Duke,  and  the 
whole  party  started  for  Sorrento. 

Mr.  Chandos  had  ascertained  that  a  large 
villa  was  to  be  had  there,  in  a  beautiful 
spot  near  the  seashore,  not  far  from  Mrs. 
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Vivian's  house,  and  Valentino  was  despatched 
to  engage  it  and  see  that  it  was  fit  for  their 
reception.  In  order  to  make  short  days' 
journeys,  they  stopped  the  first  night  at 
Capua,  and  the  next  at  Castellamare,  only 
stopping  an  hour  at  Naples  on  the  way. 

On  their  arrival  at  Sorrento,  they  found, 
to  the  great  surprise  and  the  delight  of  all 
the  family  except  Mrs.  Chandos,  that  Lady 
Horatia  Somerton  had  just  taken  a  house 
there.  Her  little  girl,  Brownie,  had  been 
very  ill,  and  she  was  advised  to  try  a 
southern  climate ;  and  most  of  her  friends 
wondered  that  a  so-called  gay  lady  had  not 
chosen  Naples,  instead  of  such  a  quiet  place 
as  Sorrento.  But  she  explained,  as  if  half 
ashamed  of  choosing  a  dull  place,  that  she 
thought   it  would   be  better  for  Brownie, 
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and  that  she  would  be  able  to  attend  more 
to  her;  and  now  there  was  no  chance  of 
being  dull,  as  Norah  and  her  father  were 
there,  and  the  dear  little  Hetty,  who  would 
be  such  a  delightful  companion  for  Brownie  ; 
and  that  most  handsome  and  fascinating  of 
Dukes,  who  had  passed  two  London  seasons 
under  her  protection. 

"  Yes,  protection,  my  dear,"  she  repeated 
to  Norah,  "  for  I  helped  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  worst  gambling  set.  I  did  indeed  ;  and 
now  that  he  has  been  so  dangerously  ill,  and 
has  had  such  a  miraculous  escape,  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  reform  him.  Do  you 
know,  I  am  getting  quite  good.  I  am  be- 
coming devote,  as  Madame  de   R said, 

when  she  was  getting  tired  of  the  world,  or 
the  world  was  getting  tired  of  her.     And 
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then  the  beautiful  Contessa  Vivian — that 
wonderful  girl  Constance's  mother — thrives 
so  on  her  devotions,  and  looks  so  young 
and  lovely,  that  it  makes  one  in  love  with 
her  religion.  But  what  a  contrast  she  is  to 
her  daughter  in  all  except  her  extraordinary 
beauty  !" 

This  was  said  by  Lady  Horatia  to  Norah 
the  morning  after  their  arrival,  when  she 
called  on  the  new-comer,  and  found  Norah 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  Villa  Palmiero. 
She  would  not  go  in  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
party  till  she  had  taken  Norah  to  one  of  the 
shady  seats  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
had  drawn  from  her  an  account  of  all  that 
had  happened  since  she  came  to  London 
last  season  to  nurse  her  friend  with  infectious 
fever. 
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Norah  did  not  tell  her  much  in  words, 
but  the  quick-witted  lady  soon  made  out 
the  exact  state  of  the  case.  She  had  heard 
of  Sir  Alfred's  mysterious  disappearance, 
and    when   Norah    told    her   what    Prince 

D said  about  him  and  Lady  Selina,  she 

felt  sure  that  the  Prince  was  right. 

"  And  you  think  you  saw  him  land  in  the 
moonlight  at  Gaeta? — and  the  next  day 
Lady  Selina  went  off  to  that  mad  aunt  of 
hers  among  the  mountains  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  she  has  heard  something  of  him,  and  she 
is  the  most  mischievously  persevering  per- 
son I  ever  met  with.  And  you  still  care  a 
little  for  Sir  Alfred  ?  I  see  you  do.  That 
fascinating  Duke  has  not — darling,  don't 
look  so  miserable  and  angry.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  very  natural.     Sir  Alfred  behaved 
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so  shamefully.  Ah,  that  is  little  Hetty,  is 
it?"  she  said,  as  the  child  ran  bounding 
down  the  terrace  towards  them.  "Now,  then, 
I  will  go  in  and  see  the  others — you  are  all 
here  together — well,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
— I  suppose  the  Duke  has  a  suite  of  rooms 
to  himself?" 

"  Yes,  my  father  acceded  to  his  earnest 
wish  that  he  should  remain  with  us  till  he 
had  quite  recovered ;  and  the  doctor  was 
most  anxious,  too,  that  he  should  ;  but — " 

"Ah,  yes,  there  is  a  but,"  added  Lady 
Horatia,  as  they  entered  the  house ;  "  well, 
we  shall  see ;  your  new  mother  improves,  I 
suppose,"  she  whispered,  as  they  crossed  the 
entrance-hall. 

Mrs.  Chandos  had  never  seen  Lady  Ho- 
ratia, but  from  all  she  had  heard  before  her 
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marriage  of  the  great  lady,  she  had  always 
dreaded  meeting  her,  and,  above  all,  being  in- 
troduced to  her.  She  was  upstairs  with  the 
children  when  she  heard  Lady  Horatia's 
name  announced,  and  she  ran  to  the  glass  to 
see  if  her  dress  was  properly  arranged,  and 
her  hair  in  some  degree  of  order,  for  her 
baby  had  been  playing  with  it. 

While  her  trembling  fingers  were  trying 
to  remedy  the  mischief,  Norah  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  not  only  put  it  to  rights,  but 
begged  that  she  would  bring  down  the  baby, 
as  Lady  Horatia  was  dying  to  see  it;  "  it  is 
dressed  quite  nicely  enough." 

This  idea  was  a  great  relief  to  Mrs.  Chan- 
dos,  for  she  was  never  so  happy,  or  thought 
so  little  about  herself,  as  when  people  were 
admiring  her  baby. 
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Norah  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  also  of 
her  dread  of  Lady  Horatia,  so  she  tried,  as 
they  went  downstairs,  to  convince  her  that 
she  would  really  like  Lady  Horatia  very 
much. 

"  Ah,  but  she  will  not  like  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Chandos,  in  a  despondent  tone. 

"Yes,  that  she  will;  and  she  will,  besides, 
be  enchanted  with  that  lovely  baby." 

At  first,  after  they  entered  the  room,  Mrs. 
Chandos  could  see  nothing  but  her  child,  but 
she  felt  her  hand  was  taken,  not  shaken,  but 
held  for  a  moment  with  a  gentle  pressure, 
which  soothed  her  nerves ;  and  then  a  voice, 
which  said  the  single  words,  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  at  last,"  sounded  most  cheer- 
ingly  sincere. 

Then  she  ventured  to  look  up,  and  saw 
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Lady  Horatia's  beautiful  face  and  speaking 
eyes  turned  towards  her  with  an  approving 
smile  of  welcome.  The  baby  was  taken 
from  her  arms,  and  Lady  Horatia  danced 
and  admired  and  talked  to  it  with  a  kind 
of  homely  heartiness  which  surprised  and 
delighted  the  young  mother,  and  made  her 
forget  that  this  was  really  the  formidable 
great  London  lady,  the  bugbear  of  her  im- 
agination. 

"  How  proud  you  must  be  of  the  darling 
child,  Mr.  Chandos !"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
father.  "  I  really  think  it  will  be  the  hand- 
somest of  all  your  children — not  even  except- 
ing my  beautiful  Norah." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A  STRANGE  FATALITY. 


rpHE  gardens  of  the  Villa  Palmiero  sloped 
down  in  terraces  and  orange  groves  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  extended  on  one  side 
some  way  along  the  coast.  At  one  end 
there  was  a  diminutive  bay,  surrounded  by 
steep  rocks,  which  'shut  out  the  garden  from 
that  of  the  next  villa. 

The  Chandos  family  had  not  yet  explored 
their  beautiful  walks,  and  Lady  Horatia, 
who  knew  the  place  well,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce  them    to    the    treasures   of  varied 
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scenery  they  possessed  in  their  own  grounds. 
The  Duke  was  wheeled  down  in  a  chair  by 
Hetty  and  one  of  her  little  brothers ;  and 
Brownie,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  her 
mother,  joined  the  party  and  went  bounding 
along  before  to  show  the  way.  The  Duke 
was  so  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the 
little  bay  and  its  shady  recesses,  that  he 
declared  that  his  sitting-room  should  be  un- 
der the  cliff,  or  in  the  cave  near  the  rock, 
where  a  little  stream  ran  down  from  the 
heights,  and,  forming  a  cascade  at  the  en- 
trance, gave  the  air  a  delicious  freshness. 

The  children  were  so  delighted  at  the 
idea  that  they  insisted  upon  running  up  to 
the  house  immediately  to  bring  down  a  table 
and  chairs,  and  the  Duke's  and  Norah's 
favourite  books ;  and  Hetty  said  she  should 
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bring  hers,  and  the  Duke  must  give  her  his 
daily  lesson  in  Spanish  there. 

Norah  had  known  that  language  a  little 
before,  and  during  these  last  weeks  she 
learnt  a  great  deal  more ;  for  she  saw  that  it 
interested  the  sufferer  to  make  the  beautiful 
old  literature  of  his  country  known  to  her, 
and  to  draw  forth  her  admiration  for  the 
best  passages  in  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
and  other  authors. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Horatia,  who  was 
amused  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party,  "  I 
suppose  you  will  pass  most  of  your  time  down 
here  ;  and  remember,  at  sunset  the  view  im- 
perfectly enchanting,  the  colouring  of  Vesu- 
vius and  Naples,  with  those  beautiful  islands 
of  Capri  and  Ischia ;  you  will  of  course  paint 
a  lovely  picture  of  it" 

t  2 
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This  Norah  soon  attempted  to  do;  and 
while  she  was  making  the  sketch  that  after- 
noon, the  Duke  read  aloud  for  her  some 
poems  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  children  had 
brought  down  her  drawing  materials,  and 
she  thought  they  were  playing  about  among 
the  orange  trees  near.  But  it  so  happened 
that  they  had  all  gone  up  to  the  house,  and 
Norah  was  so  absorbed  in  her  sketch,  and  in 
listening  to  the  beautiful  poems,  that  she  did 
not  miss  them. 

There  was  a  word  in  the  poem  she  did 
not  quite  understand,  and  looking  away  from 
her  drawing,  she  leant  over  the  book  he  held 
to  see  the  passage.  At  that  moment  she 
heard  the  sound  of  oars:  a  boat  became 
visible  as  it  entered  the  little  bav,  close  to 
the    spot  where  they  were    sitting.     There 
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was  only  one  person  in  it,  and  when  he  saw 
the  Duke  and  Norah  he  suddenly  stood  up, 
and  she  recognised  Sir  Alfred  Rivers. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  con- 
tempt, anger  and  indifference,  on  his  face  as 
he  raised  his  hat  with  a  ceremonious  bow  ; 
and  without  saying  anything  he  resumed  his 
oars,  and  rowed  quickly  out  of  sight. 

"  Alfred!  dear  Alfred  I"  said  Norah,  as  she 
ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay  to  see  if  his 
boat  could  be  discerned  from  thence.  "  Oh  ! 
why  would  he  not  stop  ?  "  she  thought,  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  disappointment  and  dread. 
"  Then  he  really  wishes  to  shun  me,"  was 
the  after,  and  most  painful  conviction. 

The  Duke  had  watched  her  with  great 
anxiety,  for  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
Sir  Alfred,   he  had  never  heard  his  name 
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coupled  with  hers ;  and  as  he  saw  the  look 
of  dejection  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal as  she  walked  back,  a  painful  suspicion 
was  awakened  in  his  mind,  for  to  his  own 
great  surprise  he  had  made  the  discovery, 
soon  after  the  adventure  with  the  banditti, 
that  he  loved  her. 

Yes,  he  loved  her  with  a  purer  and  much 
more  sober,  true  affection  than  the  wild 
passion  which  had  been  awakened  for  his 
brother's  betrothed.  And  now,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  bitter  disappointment,  he  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  to  declare  his  love,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self his  conviction  that  it  was  hopeless. 

Norah  was  horror-struck  at  his  words, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  deceiving  himself,  and  that  he  was  only 
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grateful  to  her  for  the  little  attention  shown 
to  him ;  and  then  thought  it  better  to  tell 
him  the  whole  history  of  her  intimacy  with 
Sir  Alfred,  and  ended  by  declaring  that, 
though  it  was  probable  they  should  never 
marry,  yet  she  could  never  care  for  anyone 
else. 

This  he  fully  believed  when  he  called  to 
mind  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she  said 
the  word  Alfred,  and  the  look  of  despairing 
disappointment  as  he  went  away  so  sud- 
denly. 

When  she  had  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him  her  whole  history,  not  omitting  his 
meeting  with   and  his  engagement  to  me, 

O  DO  ' 

she  mechanically  took  down  her  easel  and 
put  up  her  paints,  for  she  felt  that  it  had 
been  very  wrong  to  be  alone  with  him  there. 
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At  that  moment  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
see  Lady  Horatia  and  little  Brownie  coming 
down  the  terrace  walks.  As  she  approached 
near,  Lady  Horatia  saw  that  there  had  been 
some  exciting  scene  ;  and  when  Norah  told 
her  that  Sir  Alfred  had  been  rowing  in 
close  to  the  shore,  she  understood  it  all  at 
once. 

"  And  you  have  told  the  Duke  all  ?"  she 
inquired.  "  I  thought  so — I  thought  you 
would — quite  right.  Now,  then,  take 
Brownie  up  to  the  house,  and  I  will  have  a 
little  talk  with  the  Duke,  for  I  must  say  he 
looks  very  unhappy,  and  it  is  sad  to  suffer 
in  mind  before  he  has  entirely  recovered 
from  his  wounds." 

Lady  Horatia  had  then  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Duke,  and  it  resulted  in  a  de- 
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termination  which  she  announced  that  even- 
ing to  Norah,  with  whom  she  had  a  private 
interview  in  her  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CAN  THE  MISFORTUNE  BE    REMEDIED  ? 

rnHE  great  lady  began,  saying, 

"  Now,  ray  dear,  you  know  that  to  a 
worldly  woman  like  me  you  must  appear  to 
be  a  great  fool.  You  wish — I  know  you 
do — to  throw  away — you  have,  in  fact,  re- 
fused the  greatest  match  in  all  Europe  that 
a  subject  could  make  :  an  immense  fortune 
and  princely  race,  the  creme  de  la  creme  re- 
presented by  the  handsomest  of  men  ; — and 
all  this  because  you  are  so  foolishly  constant 
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to  a  man  who  engaged  himself  to  another 
person,  and  threw  yon  over  !  Stop  !  don't 
interrupt  me.  You  will  try  to  excuse  Sir 
Alfred  by  saying  that  it  was  an  exceptional 
case — that  you  yourself  were  so  captivated 
by  that  wicked,  yes,  wicked  girl,  that  you 
can  quite  excuse  the  fascination  she  exer- 
cised over  him.  Yes,  for  you  told  the  Duke 
as  much.  But,  mind,  I  am  not  going  to 
scold  ;  I  only  want  you  to  see  yourself 
plainly,  and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  help. 
To  me  it  is  certain  that  Lady  Selina  found 
him  somewhere,  and  has  been  regaling  his 
ears  with  an  account  of  all  you  have  done 
for  the  wounded  Duke ;  how  you  obtained 
such  a  wonderful  influence  over  him  as  to 
make  him  send  for  a  confessor — how  you 
sat  up  by  his  bedside,  attending  upon  him 
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afterwards.  Hearing  all  this,  and  probably 
a  great  deal  more,  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
believe  that  you  really  are  engaged  to  the 
Duke;  and  now  having  seen  you  together  in 
the  little  lonely  bay,  he  is,  of  course,  quite 
convinced.  Don't  look  so  miserable,  it  may 
— it  shall  be  remedied  I" 

"Not  so  easily,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Norah ; 
"  and  then  how  foolish  I  have  been  !  But 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  Duke 
would  forget  the  beautiful  Bianca — so  very 
sad,  so  very  foolish  P 

"  Never  mind  that,  it  always  does  a  man 
good  to  fall  in  love  with  a  worthy  object, 
whether  he  attain  it  or  not.  And  now  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  you — 
in  spite  of  my  worldliness.  I  shall  go  off 
to-morrow    morning  on   the   road    to  that 
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mad  Miss  Pockingden's,  though  I  am  dread- 
fully afraid  of  the  banditti.  The  old  woman 
has  always  liked  me — which  is  not  compli- 
mentary, for  she  hates  good  people ;  and  I 
shall  find  out  what  Lady  Selina  has  been 
doing — whether  she  is  still  remaining  with 
her  aunt  or  not — and  I  shall  try  to  get  hold 
of  Sir  Alfred,  and  enlighten  his  mind." 
"  Oh,  but  don't " 


"  Don't  tell  him  you  still  care  for  him  is 
what  you  were  going  to  say ;  perhaps  not, 
but  I  shall  say  what  I  think  best  when  the 
time  comes — that  is,  if  he  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  again.  But  now,  you  must  take 
good  care  of  Brownie  ;  you  must  have  her 
to  sleep  wi^h  you  here  while  I  am  gone, 
and  if " 

"  You    shall    not    run    this    risk,"    said 
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Korah — "  I  will  not  consent ;  besides,  no- 
thing could  be  done,  for  it  seems  to  me  very 
unlikely  that  Sir  Alfred  would  return  to 
that  place  in  the  mountains,  if  there  is  any 

truth   in   Prince    C 's  idea  that  he  left 

Rome  in  that  mysterious  manner  to  get 
away  from  Lady  Selina.  Besides,  even  if  I 
knew  he  was  really  likely  to  be  there,  no- 
thing would  induce  me  to  consent  to  your 
journey — alone,  too  !" 

Lady  Horatia  was  very  determined,  and, 
having  once  made  up  her  mind,  she  had 
persuaded  herself  that  the  expedition  would 
really  be  very  pleasant.  But  Norah  had  a 
still  stronger  will,  and  would  not  hear  of  it  ; 
and  she  endeavoured  to  prove  to  Lady 
Horatia,  and  to  herself,  that  Sir  Alfred  must 
learn  some  day  that  she  was  not  engaged  to 
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the  Duke,  and,  in  the  meantime,  she  must 
be  patient. 

"  Yes,  and  your  short  life  has  been  a 
long,  long  exercise  of  patience  in  every 
way,"  said  Lady  Horatia.  "  But  I  feel  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  the  trial  and 
disappointment  caused  by  that  provoking 
Constance. 

"  You  thought  her  more  wicked  than  she 
was,  I  know,"  said  Norah  ;  "  but  I  have 
learnt,  in  my  '  life  of  patience,'  as  you  call  it, 
that  it  answers  better,  even  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  to  give  people  credit  for  good 
qualities,  rather  than  bad.  You  mean  that 
you  are  responsible,  because  you  did  not  tell 
Constance  that  first  evening,  when  Sir 
Alfred  was  fascinated  by  her — that  you  did 
not  at  once  tell  her  about  me.    You  thought 
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there  was  so  much  bad  in  her  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  •  make  her  more 
anxious  to  secure  his  affection." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Only  because  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  the  case,  and  because  poor  Constance 
was  so  completely  untrained  and  impulsive, 
that  she  was  likely  to  mislead  your  judg- 
ment." • 

"  In  other  words,  you  supposed  that  an 
old  experienced  woman  of  the  world  like 
myself  knew  less  of  human  nature  than  a 
young  girl  like  you,  who  have  seen  scarcely 
anything  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless ;  and  the  reason  is  that  you  draw 
your  precepts  from  a  much  higher  source — 
you  act  really  on  the  precepts  of  Scripture, 
and  gather  your  philosophy  and  knowledge 
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of  mankind  from  the  highest  source.  Oh  ! 
how  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  train 
Brownie  in  the  same  way !  " 

"  Brownie  is  very  good,  and  she  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  herself;  but 
you  must  not  go  away  and  leave  her  on  such 
a  wild-goose  chase  among  banditti." 

No  rah  continued  to  persuade  LadyHoratia, 
by  every  possible  argument,  to  give  up  the 
plan  ;  and  at  last  she  consented  to  -do  so, 
chiefly  because  another  plan  had  suggested 
itself  to  her  lively  imagination,  of  which  she 
said  nothing  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

norah's  dangerous  illness. 

"VTORAH  often  wrote  to  us  during  the 
Winter,  and  contrived  to  keep  us 
pretty  much  au  courant  of  all  that  happened 
to  her ;  and  these  letters,  and  the  more 
detailed  account  I  afterwards  received  from 
her  and  others,  enabled  me  to  relate  what 
occurred  in  the  last  few  chapters.  But 
after  the  letter  which  described  the  scene  in 
the  Bay  of  Sorrento,  and  Sir  Alfred's  sud- 
den appearance,  no  letters  arrived,  and  we 
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heard  nothing  from  her  or  any  of  the  family 
for  more  than  three  weeks. 

We  were  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  her 
silence,  when  the  Duchess  of  Dromoland 
happened  to  drive  over  to  spend  the  day. 
She  had  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Horatia 
Somerton  the  preceding  evening,  telling  her 
that  No  rah  was  very  ill. 

The  strange  meeting  with  Sir  Alfred  in 
the  Bay  of  Sorrento,  and  the  subsequent 
scene  with  the  poor  Duke  de  Luna,  seemed 
to  have  brought  on  a  kind  of  nervous  fever, 
which  alarmed  her  father  and  all  those  who 
loved  the  dear  girl. 

The  Duke  was  still  suffering  extremely — 
in  fact,  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes 
retarded  his  recovery,  but  he  had  left  Sor- 
rento the  very  day  afterwards.     He  went 

u  2 
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first  to  Naples,  and  passed  most  of  his  morn- 
ings in  the  Villa  Reale  Gardens,  or  driving 
on  the  promenades,  or  the  most  frequented 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood. 

His  health  and  spirits  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  into  society,  but  he  saw  many  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  and  he  informed 
several  of  the  most  intimate,  who  lamented 
to  witness  his  sufferings,  that  his  low  spirits 
were  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Miss  Chandos. 
They  had  all  heard  of  his  romantic  attack 
on  the  banditti,  and  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Chandos  family  in  consequence ;  and  great 
was  the  wonderment  when  the  result  of  his 
proposal  was  made  known.  After  remain- 
ing about  a  fortnight  at  Naples,  he  started 
for  Peestum,  and  made  a  detour  to  visit 
Salvator   Rosa's   country,    and    pass    a  few 
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days  with  Miss  Pockingden  at  her  castle 
in  the  mountains. 

He  had  known  her  at  Naples  two  years 
before,  and  though  no  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  that  of  an  ugly  rough  old 
Englishwoman  and  the  handsome  and  re- 
fined-looking Spanish  grandee,  they  had 
become  great  friends,  and  he  had  been 
much  amused  at  her  energetic  attempts  to 
make  a  rebel  and  a  red  republican  of  him. 

Lady  Horatia  went  on  to  say  that  she 
had  some  hope  that  the  Duke  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Sir 
Alfred — in  fact,  he  was  resolved  to  do  so ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  mount  his  horse,  he  would 
search  among  the  mountains,  or  follow  him 
to  any  foreign  country,  if  they  could  ascer- 
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tain  that  he  had  left  Italy.  The  Duke  de- 
clared to  Lady  Horatia  that  he  should 
never  rest  till  he  had  seen  Sir  Alfred,  and 
given  an  exact  account  of  all  that  occurred 
since  he  first  met  Miss  Chandos. 

"  I  have  given  him  authority  to  say 
more,"  wrote  Lady  Horatia ;  u  but  do  not 
let  this  come  round  to  Norah's  ears,  or  she 
will  be  furious  with  me.  Poor  child  !  it  is 
very  sad  to  see  her  suffer  so  resignedly  ;  but 
she  always  appears  so  cheerful  when  her 
father  or  sisters  are  by,  that  I  believe  no 
one  but  myself  and  little  Brownie  have  any 
idea  how  much  she  suffers.  I  am  going  to 
write  to  Constance  in  a  few  days,  for  I  saw 
that  Norah  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  write,  and 
I  have  persuaded  her  not  to  try.  So  you 
may  as  well  drive  over  to  Castle  Hall,  and 
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tell  them  some  of  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter." 

She  then  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from 
the  Duchess  some  news  of  us,  and  whether 
anything  had  been  heard  of  Carlo  since  he 
left  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A     RETURN     TO     MYSELF. 

T  HAD  received  several  letters  from  Carlo, 
and  they  were  very  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory, except  that,  as  yet,  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  any  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  poor  woman  who  was  said  to 
be  the  widow  of  my  uncle.  But  he  fancied, 
from  several  reports  which  reached  his  ears, 
that  she  had  not  died. 

"  So  there  will  be  another  lost  bride  to 
be    found,    I    suppose,"    said    Aunt   Jane. 
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"  Well,  you  will  both  be  very  happy  with- 
out your  inheritance,  if  she  should  turn  up, 
and  prove  at  last  to  have  been  really  a 
bride — very  happy,  if  you  can  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  real  firm  faith  in  Revelation." 

I  was  reading  various  books  at  that  time, 
by  Aunt  Jane's  advice,  and  those  I  found 
most  useful  in  helping  me  to  acquire  true 
faith  were  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  and,  later, 
Dr.  Newman's  "  Grammar  of  Assent,"*  and 

*  Where  we  meet  with  many  such  comforting  passages 
as  the  following  : — 

(Page  108.)  "  Until  we  account  for  the  knowledge  which 
an  infant  has  of  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  what  reason  have 
we  to  take  exception  at  the  doctrine  as  strange  and  diffi- 
cult, that  in  the  dictate  of  conscience,  without  previous 
experiences  or  analogical  reasoning,  he  is  able  gradually  to 
perceive  the  voice,  or  the  echoes  of  the  voice,  of  a  Master, 
living,  personal,  and  sovereign  ?" 

(Page  195.)  "  Again,  this  intellectual  anxiety,  which  is 
incompatible  with  certitude,  shows  itself  in  our  running 
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his  early  sermons,  and  Montalembert's 
"  Monks  of  the  West ;"  and  for  evidences  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  found  Plato 
and  Paul  Richter's  work  very  conclusive. 

But  at  times  I  still  was  much  perplexed  ; 
and  when  suffering  from  those  paroxysms  of 
unbelief,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  doomed  to  listen 
incessantly  to  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  with 
an  agonized  longing  to  resolve  it  into  the 

back  in  our  minds  to  the  arguments  on  which  we  came  to 
believe,  in  not  letting  our  conclusions  alone,  in  going  over 
and  strengthening  the  evidence,  and,  as  it  were,  getting  it 
by  heart,  as  if  our  highest  assent  were  only  an  inference. 
And  such,  too,  is  our  unnecessarily  declaring  that  we  are 
certain,  as  if  to  re-assure  ourselves,  and  our  appealing  to 
others  for  their  suffrage  in  behalf  of  the  truths  of  which 
we  are  so  sure  ;  which  is  like  our  asking  another  whether 
we  are  weary  or  hungry,  or  have  eaten  and  drunk  to  our 
satisfaction." 

(Page  209.)  "  Introspection  of  our  intellectual  operations 
is  not  the  best  means  for  preserving  us  from  intellectual 
hesitations.     To  meddle  with  the  springs  of  thought  and 
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key-note,  and  attain  the  contentment  of  per- 
fected harmony.  And  this  everlasting 
seventh  was  always  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  more  or  less  fearful  discords.  Yet  I 
could  sometimes  feel  quite  comforted  even 
when  suffering  the  bitter  pangs  of  remorse, 
because  they  convinced  me  that,  if  I  were 
not  a  responsible  being,  and    destined  for 

action  is  really  to  weaken  them  ;  and  as  to  that  argumenta- 
tion which  is  the  preliminary  to  certitude,  it  may  indeed 
be  unavoidable,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  serviceable 
allies,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discard  it,  after  it  has  done  its 
work,  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  its  assist- 


ance 


*  *  * 


kk  Objections  and  difficulties  tell  upon  the  mind  ;  it  may 
lose  its  elasticity,  and  be  unable  to  throw  them  off.  And 
thus,  even  as  regards  things  which  it  may  be  absurd  to 
doubt,  we  may,  in  consequence  of  some  past  suggestion  of 
the  possibility  of  error,  or  of  some  chance  association  to 
their  disadvantage,  be  teased  from  time  to  time,  and  ham- 
pered by  involuntary  questionings,  as  if  we  were  not  cer- 
tain when  we  are." 
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eternity,  I  should  not  suffer  from  such 
pangs.  And  then  what  a  comfort  to  think 
that,  Revelation  being  true,  we  must  inherit 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  meek  and  poor 
in  spirit ;  for  we  cannot  be  crushed  by  re- 
morse without  feeling  meek,  and  humble, 
and  poor,  and  worthless. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  fearfully  love  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world,"  I  once 
told  Aunt  Jane.  "  I  am  such  an  animal  in 
my  love  for  what  we  call  nature,  even  in  its 
commonest  and  most  homely  aspects — 
hedges,  trees,  fields,  the  sky,  the  birds,  the 
air,  and  stars  and  moon  by  night,  as  well  as 
glorious  sunrise  or  evening  coloured  clouds. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  my  beau-ideal  of  future 
bliss  would  be  to  be  transformed  into  a  kind 
of  permanent  butterfly  or  bird,  if  I   could 
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acquire  the  faculty  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  suffering  mortals,  and  bringing 
comfort  and  pleasant  thoughts  to  them. 
To  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  yet  have 
the  power  to  hover  amid  wild  flowers 
on  sunny  banks  part  of  the  day,  with 
the  spirits  of  dear  friends  who  are  gone  be- 
fore— a  sort  of  spiritual  Sister  of  Mercy, 
without  being  encumbered  by  a  body  lia- 
ble to  pain  or  fatigue.  How  very  human 
and  grovelling  this  must  appear  to  those 
who  are  by  grace  imbued  with  such  devo- 
tional spirits  as  to  make  perpetual  adoration 
of  God,  of  an  Unseen  Being,  the  chief  pleas- 
ure and  object  of  their  lives.  And  yet 
people  who  are  usually  called  worldly — 
those,  I  mean,  who  are  principally  occupied 
in  the  advancement  of  their  worldly  position 
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—  are  still  less  comprehensible  to   me  than 
the  devotional  ones  are." 

"  I  can  imagine  this,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "  I 
cannot  understand  having  any  forgetfulness 
of  the  future  after  death.  From  earliest 
childhood  I  have  been  accustomed  to  die 
daily — to  face  the  hereafter — to  be  almost 
solely  occupied  with  speculations,  or  wonder- 
ment, or  hopes  about  it.  The  short  space  of 
this  life  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  nothing 
— the  end  was  always  present.  All  my 
readings  had  this  object — to  be  satisfied  by 
'  some  sure  and  certain  hope.'  But  I  sup- 
pose this  strong  innate  spirit  of  enjoyment 
in  the  common  and  apparently  most  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  life — a  pleasure  which  I 
sedulously  taught  myself  to  cultivate  as  a 
refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  malaise,  to  which 
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I  have  always  been  subject,  has  perhaps 
prevented  that  kind  of  high  devotional 
feeling  which  some  persons  seem  absorbed 
with,  and  find  their  greatest  delight  in.  My 
mind  lives  always  in  a  prayerful  form  of 
thanksgiving — fervent  thankfulness  to  the 
Unseen  Being — thankful  because  I  felt  so 
conscious  of  sin — of  never  being  able  to  act 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  duty  which  I  felt 
was  right — a  keen  suffering  from  remorse, 
and  consciousness  that  I  required  to  suffer 
in  order  to  fit  me  for  a  purer,  higher  state, 
and  a  great  satisfaction  in  all  the  Scriptures. 
The  comfort  of  them,  when  I  could  fully  be- 
lieve that  they  were  authentic,  was  immense  ; 
and  even  in  moments  of  doubt,  when  I 
could  not  believe  that  they  are  of  divine 
(not  human)  origin,  the  precepts  they  incul- 
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cate  gave  me  great  pleasure.  To  look  at 
and  feel  anything  good  gives  me  the  same 
kind  of  real  enjoyment  that  it  seemed  to 
give  Plato  and  other  cultivated  ancient 
writers,  because  it  gives  us  hope  of  eventual 
and  eternal  happiness." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but,  alas!  with  me  I 
confess  it  must  always  be  a  hope,  for,  if  I 
look  closely  upon  the  Cross,  and  contem- 
plate the  sufferings  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
His  sufferings  acquire  a  kind  of  permanent, 
ever-existing,  present  reality,  which  pains 
me  fearfully.  I  cannot  contemplate  them 
as  past.  To  me  it  is  as  if  He  went  on  suffer- 
ing there  still,  to  atone  for  all  the  present 
wickedness  of  human  beings.  I  am  pervad- 
ed always  with  the  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sent sinful  state  of  human  beings,  and  the 
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corruption  of  human  nature.  Is  this 
stupidity,  or  what,  that  seems  to  incapacitate 
me  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  some  people  feel  from  the 
constant  adoration  of  the  Cross,  and  painful 
parts  of  our  religion  ? — and  is  it  that  they  can 
always  feel  that  it  is  past,  although  they 
keep  looking  at  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
agony  ?  Is  it  that  their  bodies  are  so  much 
healthier  than  mine  that  they  can  afford 
better  to  contemplate  all  suffering,  without 
being  wholly  depressed  and  crushed  by 
it?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  that  is,"  she  said : 
"  but  I  fancy  that  those  devout  minds  have 
a  corresponding  perception  of  our  Lord's 
glory,  and  of  His  joy  in  saving  sinners  ;  and 
therefore    these    three    perceptions    blend 

VOL.  III.  x 
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harmoniously,  like  the  dark  and  light 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  forming  a  perfect 
whole — the  purple  hue  of  his  suffering,  the 
crimson  fervour  of  His  Divine  love,  the 
golden  radiance  of  His  eternal  joy !  Re- 
member what  Jean  Paul  Richter  somewhere 
says — 4  Weak  eyes  cannot  bear  darkness  any 
better  than  they  can  extreme  of  light.' 
But,'1  she  added,  "  I  can  quite  understand 
the  doubts  from  which  you  have  often  been 
suffering,  and  which  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  a  poem  of  Roden  Noel's,  '  To 
whom  shall  we  go  ?'  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  my  sister  always 
found  in  believing  in  Revelation,  and  how 
all  visible  churches,  which  are  often  expres- 
sions of  exaggerated  texts  of  Scripture,  have 
tended  to  increase  her  difficulties.     And  yet 
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these  very  Churches,  with  all  their  apparent 
differences,  to  my  mind  tend  to  prove  the 
truth  of  those  Scriptures  from  which  they 
all  derive  their  faith.  But,  surely  you  have 
attained  belief  in  our  immortality — that  this 
suffering  world,  or,  rather,  our  suffering  in 
it,  will  help  us  to  everlasting  joy?  Because 
we  become  more  and  more  formed  for  eternal 
joy  the  longer  we  live,  if  we  have  duly  cul- 
tivated a  taste  for  wliat  is  good.  I  feel  now 
that  my  decaying  body,  in  spite  of  increasing 
sufferings,  contains  a  mind  more  fitted  to 
enjoy  happiness  than  it  did  when  young  and 
healthy.  This  alone  ought  to  convince  me 
that  I  am  tending  towards  that  happiness, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  perfected  after  I 
have  got  rid  of  this  suffering  body  by  death. 
If  you  do  not  yet   feel  this,  I  am  sure  you 

x  2 
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will  in  time.  The  miserable  moments  when 
I  could  not  feel  this  hope  were  perfect 
agony,  and  I  cannot  think  that  such  a  mind 
as  yours  could  be  satisfied  without  hope.  It 
would  make  me  very  sad  if  I  thought  you 

could  y 

These  and  other  words  of  dear  Aunt  Jane 
lingered  in  my  memory  for  years  after  they 
were  spoken,  and  in  moments  of  despond- 
ency and  grief  her  bright  clear  eyes  and 
hopeful  words  seemed  again  more  vivid  than 
even  when  her  bodily  presence  was  with  me 
on  earth. 

I  doubt  not  that  her  prayers  have  helped 
me  to  attain  that  peace  which,  thank  God,  I 
now  enjoy  ;  and  I  trust  that  all  the  suffering 
and  the  weary,  who  read  these  pages,  may 
be  aided,  by  some  poor  words  of  mine,  as  I 
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was  by  her  words  and  example,  to  seek  for 
happiness  and  rest  in  the  same  unfailing 
source  of  light,  and  hope,  and  joy. 


310 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

AFTER    TEN    YEARS. 

A  DANGEROUS  illness  interrupted  my 
writing  in  the  last  chapter,  and  vari- 
ous circumstances  prevented  me  from  con- 
tinuing it.  Latterly  I  had  become  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  startling  present  that  I  seemed  to 
forget  the  past.  The  sad  war,  and  the  still 
sadder  outbreak  of  materialism  and  threat- 
ened destruction  of  all  the  better  portion  of 
the  human  race  :  the  war  of  evil  against 
good — the  endeavour  to  root  out  all  vene- 
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ration  for  anything  superior  to  self — self  in 
its  worst  form,  and  this  endeavour  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  men  of  intellect !  To  see 
how  few  people  have  been  really  impressed 
by  the  horrors  of  Paris  burning  and  the  inno- 
cent massacred — how  few  have  taken  to  heart 
the  rebellion  against  God,  and  all  good  and 
holy  things !  All  this  has  upset  my  old 
mind,  and  perplexed  my  heart  with  horror 
and  dismay. 

But  now  I  feel  that  my  years  or  days 
must  soon  end,  and  I  will  shortly  relate  the 
events  which  followed  those  described  in 
the  last  chapter. 

At  last  a  letter  arrived  from  Carlo,  dated 

C .     He  had  hoped  to  find  there  some 

traces  of  the  woman's  family  who  was  said 
to  have  married  my  uncle,  but  all  he  could 
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ascertain  was  that  they  had  left  the  place 
two  years  before,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
gone  to  New  York.  He,  however,  had 
made  two  discoveries  about  the  family,  and 
learnt  the  name  of  a  married  sister,  which 
he  hoped  might  be  of  use. 

He  also  found  out  that  a  poor  woman 
who  came  from  the  village  of  Castle  Hall 
had  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  left  it  with 
the  married  sister. 

Carlo  was  much  disappointed  at  not  hav- 
ing heard  from  the  man  who  called  himself 
Joe  Naylor,  for  that  strange  individual  pro- 
mised either  to  go  himself,  or  send  a  letter 
to  some  people  who  would  help  Carlo  to 
discover  the  truth.  He  much  feared  that 
the  man  who  called  himself  Sir  H.  Vivian 
had  tampered  with   Joe,  either  by  purchas- 
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ing  his  aid  or  silence  with  some  large  bribe. 
He  intended  now  to  go  in  search  of  this 
sister,  who  had  married  a  shoemaker  called 
Stephen  Adams,  and  had  gone,  it  was  re- 
ported, to  live  at There  was  a  post- 
script to  the  letter  written  three  days  later, 
which  contained  some  important  news. 

Carlo  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  to 
have  a  good  copy  made  of  my  uncle's  por- 
trait, which  Mr.  Mordaunt  fortunately  pos- 
sessed, and  was,  everyone  said,  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  handsome  man.  Carlo  had 
also  gone  to  Langdale  Priory  before  he  left 
England,  or  rather  to  the  little  inn  at  the 
village  near,  on  purpose  to  try  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  usurper  and  my  worthy  guardian, 
Mr.  H.  Mordaunt.  He  wandered  about 
among  the  beautiful  woods  in  the  park  for 
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two  days,  sketching  some  of  the  old  oaks ; 
and  he  contrived,  unseen  by  the  owner  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  to  take  very  good  likenesses 
of  them  as  they  passed  along  the  road  not 
far  off.  Carlo  had  a  great  turn  for  draw- 
ing likenesses  and  caricatures,  and  when  he 
showed  his  drawing  afterwards  to  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, he  pronounced  the  likeness  to  be 
perfect. 

On   reaching    C ,    his    first  visit    had 

been  to  the  place  where  Sir  Charles's  mar- 
riage was  said  to  have  been  celebrated  ; 
but  the  clergyman  who  lived  there  in  the 
year  18 —  was  dead,  and  a  fire  had  destroyed 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  registers 
were  kept.  On  further  inquiries  he  heard 
that  the  registers  were  supposed  to  have 
been  saved,   and  that  this  old  clergyman's 
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son  might  possibly  know  what  had  become 
of  them.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Hay  worth, 
lived  about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
place,  so  he  resolved  to  go  there  before  he 
undertook  the  longer  expedition.  The  post- 
script was  written  from  Mr.  Hayworth's 
house.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  registers 

of ,  but  on  hearing  Sir  Henry  Vivian's 

name,  he  said  that  he  remembered  his  mar- 
riage, for  it  occurred  on  his  return  home 
from  school,  and  on  passing  by  the  church 
on  his  way  home,  he  saw  a  wedding  was 
going  on,  and  heard  that  an  English  baronet 
was  being  married  to  a  beautiful  Canadian 
girl.  Carlo  then  asked  if  he  remembered 
the  gentleman's  face,  and  said  he  did  per- 
fectly, for  it  was  a  very  remarkable  one. 
He  described  the  features  as  "  handsome ; 
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but  the  expression  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant ;  and  his  black  eyes  had  a  most  sinister 
look." 

This  description  did  not  at  all  resemble 
the  portrait,  for  my  uncle  had  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  his 
well-formed  features  was  peculiarly  kind 
and  loveable 

Carlo  then  showed  him  the  likeness  of 
Sir  Henry,  and  Mr.  Hayworth  said  most 
decidedly  that  was  not  the  man  he  saw. 

"  But  that  is  very  like  him,"  he  added, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  sketches  Carlo  had 
done  of  Mr.  H.  Mordaunt  and  the  impostor. 
"  These  are  both  like  Sir  Henry,"  he  added, 
as  he  looked  at  the  likeness  with  a  puzzled 
air.  "  The  old  one  is  most  like  ;  but  then 
it  is  only   twenty-five   years   ago,    and  he 
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must  then  have  been  about  the  age  of  the 
younger  of  these  two.  They  must  be  father 
and  son,"  he  added,  "  I  should  think." 

Carlo  explained  to  him  that  they  were 
only  distantly  related ;  and  as  Mr.  Hay- 
worth  seemed  a  very  intelligent  man,  with 
a  good,  honest-looking  face,  Carlo  told  him 
the  whole  story.  He  seemed  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  it,  and  he  promised  to  have  a 
search  instituted  for  the  missing  registers, 
which  he  thought  might  possibly  have  been 
rescued  ;  but  as  the  fire  did  not  occur  during 
his  fathers  life,  and  his  family  had  left  the 
place  long  before,  he  knew  nothing  about 
them  at  that  moment. 

It  would  fill  volumes  if  I  were  to  relate 
the  various  adventures  which  befel  Carlo  in 
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his  further  search  for  evidence  against  the 
impostor  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
my  property.  The  remainder,  too,  of 
Norah's  history,  the  Due  de  Luna's  ener- 
getic  efforts  to  discover  what  had  become 
of  Sir  Alfred  Rivers,  and  his  eventual  suc- 
cess, would  fill  a  good-sized  volume. 

With  regard  to  myself,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Carlo  succeeded  in  proving  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  man  passed  off  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mordaunt  as  the  rightful  heir  to  my  uncle's 
property  was  in  reality  his  own  illegitimate 
son,  and  no  sooner  were  they  both  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  than  they  fled  from  Eng- 
land, and  never  troubled  us  again. 

Our  Mr.  Mordaunt  was,  I  need  hardly 
say,  very  vociferous  in  his  commendations 
of  Carlo's  cleverness  in   having  unravelled 
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the  mystery,  and  damaged,  I  understand, 
several  articles  of  furniture  by  the  energetic 
thumps  he  gave  them  in  describing  the  par- 
ticulars to  various  friends  and  acquaintances. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  Cunigunda's 
death,  Aunt  Jane  and  I  attended  the  joyful 
wedding  of  Dorina  and  Count  Rossi.  The 
old  chapel,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
banqueting-room  at  Castle  Hall,  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  use,  and  there  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

Three  years  later,  there  were  two  mar- 
riages in  the  parish  on  the  same  day,  and  a 
splended  fete  was  given  to  the  neighbours, 
poor  and  rich,  by  Dorina.  Norah  was 
married  to  Sir  Alfred  Rivers,  in  the  old 
village  church  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  acted  as 
one  of  her  bridesmaids  in  the  dress  of  a 
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bride.  We  all  then  proceeded  to  Castle 
Hall,  where  I  was  united  to  Carlo  in  the 
restored  chapel,  according  to  the  form  of 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Of 
course  we  spent  our  honeymoon  at  my 
father's  house,  Langdale  Priory,  where  we 
have  passed  the  chief  part  of  our  happy 
lives. 


THE  END. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By   W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Author    of    "  New   America,"    "  Free   Russia,"    "  Her   Majesty's 
Tower,"  <tc.     Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Coktexts  .-—Mountain  Men ;  St.  Gothard ;  Peopling  the  Alps ;  The  Fight  for  Life  ; 
Rain  and  Rocks ;  Teuton  and  Celt ;  The  Communes ;  Communal  Authorities ; 
Communal  Government;  Cantons  and  Half  Cantons;  Cantonal  Rule;  Canton 
Zurich  ;  Pure  Democracy ;  A  Revolution ;  Popular  Victories  ;  The  League  ; 
The  Federal  Pact ;  Jesuits  ;  Pilgrimage  ;  Convent  and  Canton  ;  St.  Meinrad's 
Cell :  Feast  of  the  Rosary ;  Last  of  the  Benedictines ;  Conflict  of  the  Churches  ; 
School ;  Democracy  at  School ;  Geneva ;  Scheme  of  Work  ;  Secondary  Schools  ; 
School  and  Camp ;  Defence ;  The  Public  Force ;  In  the  Field ;  Out  Again ;  A 
Crowning  Service. 


"  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable.'' — Daily  Neics. 

"  We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style."— Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
essay."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  public  a  very  inviting  book.  The  reader 
rises  from  it  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  having  acquired  useful  information 
without  fatigue,  and  of  having  been  as  much  interested  by  solid  truth  as  if  it  were 
Action  meant  only  to  amuse." — Echo. 

"Any  respectable  book  on  the  Switzers  and  Switzerland  is  welcome  to  lovers  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Dixon's  volume  will  be  read  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  England."— A thenasum. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  contains  much  readable  and  instructive  matter.  To  those  who 
know  nothing  about  Switzerland  it  offers  an  abundance  of  useful  information." — 
Examiner. 

"  A  writer  of  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  and  one  who  knows  his  way 
to  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  a  clever  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  confederation.  All  who  know  the  playground 
of  Europe  will  thank  the  writer  for  so  clear  an  account  of  the  Bocial  institutions  of 
a  free  people. ' — Graphic. 

"  This  work  is  in  every  respect  the  most  useful  and  the  best  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  introduced  novel  subjects  all  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  and  illustrated  them  by  so  elegant  a  method  of  communication  as  im- 
mensely to  enhance  their  value." — Messenger. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read." 
— Illustrated  London  Newt. 

"No  such  book  has  been  written  concerning  Switzerland  by  any  Englishman, 
and  few  books  of  travel  we  possess  unite  more  valuable  information  to  more  de- 
scriptive power  and  charm  of  style."— Sunday  Times. 
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PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gellmore  ("Ubique"),  Author  of  "A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.  2  vols  crown  8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    21s. 

"  Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.  Mr.  Gill- 
more'8  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters."— Daily  News. 

"  This  work  is  the  very  best  of  its  class  that  Mr.  Parker  Gillmore  has  yet  written, 
not  merely  because  of  its  lifelike  descriptions  of  open-air  life  in  the  vast  outlying 
districts  of  the  American  continent,  but  because  it  gives  an  amount  of  Information 
Of  incalculable  value  to  emigrants." — Messenger. 

41  For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Gillmore." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work  The  attraction  of  the  author's  descriptions 
is  very  great.  His  style  is  graphic,  and  his  records  are  always  entertaining  and 
remarkable." — Sunday  Times. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS:  A  Narrative 
of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  Francis 
Poole,  C.E.  Edited  by  John  W.  Lyndon.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Map 
and  Illustrations.     15s. 

41  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of 
endurance  with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting 
reading.  Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  leaat  novel  the  least  interesting ; 
and  tbe  chapters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  to  and  fro,  round  America,  and  across 
the  Isthmus,  with  his  account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal. 
The  materials  Mr.  Poole  furnished  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  John  W.  Lyndon.  Mr. 
Lyndon  seems  to  have  discharged  his  office  with  commendable  judgment." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"As  a  whole  the  book  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  its  author  evidently  a 
pleasant  *nd  a  plucky  fellow.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
wish  to  form  an  idea  of  life  and  land  in  those  countries  in  the  present,  and  of  their 
capacity  in  the  future.'' — Athemeum. 

"  This  is  an  acceptable  volume.  It  is  readable  aud  instructive,  and  it  gives  much 
new  and  easy  information  about  a  fertile  British  possession  that  is  yet  waiting  to 
be  used" — Examiner. 

"  This  very  interesting  narrative  is  excellent  reading.  Mr.  Poole  has  added  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  stock  of  general  information." — Daily  News. 

"This  extremely  interesting  work— well  written  and  well  edited — is  full  of 
novelty  and  curious  facts.  It  is  one  among  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volume* 
of  travel  and  adventure  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  time." — Standai-d. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  15s. 
"Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
whmh  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
tnteriors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  defiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  untieing  the  iutrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — 7'imes. 

"  This  record  of  travel  is  pleasantly  written  ;  its  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  there 
are  parts  of  the  book,  especially  that  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Circassian 
Homes,  which  to  most  persons  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  "We  take  leave  of 
the  book  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  its  varied  merits."— Post. 
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HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.     By  W.  Hepavorth  Dlxon.     A  New  Edition,     lvol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s.     (Just  Ready.) 

MODERN    TURKEY.       By    J.   Lewis    Farley, 

Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.     1  vol.  8vo.     1-is. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.  By  Lady  Clementina  Davtes.    2  vols,  pest  8vo. 
21s.     (Just  Ready.) 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    J5s. 

Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  will  be 
found  in  this  work  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Moore, 
Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  Talfourd,  Theodore  Hook,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, Lockhart,  Lady  Byron,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Austen,  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs 
Siddons,  Madame  d'Arblay,  &c. 

"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  desert,  will 
read  with  an  almost  exquisite  pleasure  the  testimony  given  by  Harness.  The  fine 
qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his 
vices ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there  is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the 
report  of  them." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  volume  is  extremely  interesting." — Daily  Xeics. 

"  Considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  '  The  Literary  Life  of  the  Rev. 
William  Harness '  for  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
trie  life  of  one  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  so  many  eminent 
men  and  women,  that  the  record  of  his  career  becomes  in  a  measure  their  history. 
Mr.  Harness  was  a  man  of  no  mean  scholarly  attainments ;  his  celebrity  chiefjy 
rests  upon  his  Shakspearian  researches,  but  extracts  in  the  present  volume  from 
original  poetical  works  show  him  to  have  been  an  elegant  if  not  a  powerful  writer, 
and  his  quoted  opinions  upon  religious  and  social  topics  are  often  pregnant  and 
striking.  The  most  interesting  anecdotes  relate  to  his  two  greatest  intimacies,  viz., 
with  Miss  Mitford  and  with  Lord  Byron." — Graphic. 

"  We  are  sure  that  this  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  Re7.  William 
Harness  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his 
time.  He  liked  to  be  about  literary  men,  and  they  reciprocated  ttat  liking, 
Byr«m,  Miss  Mitford.  the  Kembles.  Wordsworth.  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Rogers, 
Sheridan,  Theodore  Hook,  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends:  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  varied  literary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical 
letails,  is  surpassed  by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary." — 
The  Echo. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21a. 
"Lord  William  Lennox  relates  what  he  has  seen  and  done  in  so  gossiping  and 
pleasant  a  manner  as  to  make  hundreds  of  readers  wish  that  they  could  have  the 
chances  of  similar  excitement  and  enjoyment  which  he  has  had.  To  every  Eng- 
lishman who  has  a  propensity  for  sport — and  who  has  not? — these  volumes  w.ii 
afford  abundant  hints  for  his  own  guidance."— Messenger. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.  Edited  by  Thomas  Landsekr,  A.R.A.  2  vols, 
large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  Mr.  Land  seer  seems  to  have  had  a  pious  pleasure  in  editing  this  biography 
and  these  letters  of  his  old  friend  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  were  we 
not  to  thank  him  for  furnishing  us  with  such  interesting  memorials  of  a  man 
who  did  good  work  in  his  generation,  but  about  whom  so  little  is  known.-' — Times. 

"  Mr.  Lands  er's  account  of  Bewick's  life  is  altogether  interesting.  The  volumes 
are  a  pleasant  medley  of  autobiographical  fragments,  letters,  literary  criticisms, 
and  anecdotes,  judiciously  strung  together  by  Mr.  Landseer  with  concise  links  of 
narrative,  and  the  whole  work  gives  a  lively  and  most  welcome  view  of  the 
character  and  career  of  a  man  who  is  worth  remembering  on  his  own  account,  and 
yet  more  on  account  of  the  friends  and  great  men  with  whom  he  associated.  There 
are  very  welcome  references  to  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Wordsworth,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Hazlitt. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Shelley,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  other  men  of  whom  the  world  can  hardly  hear  too  much." — Examiner. 

"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters  *  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
gether with  much  skill  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  Maturin,  and 
others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  c'ear." — Atfiemeum. 

"  Two  very  amusing  and  readable  volumes,  full  of  anecdote  and  pleasant  descrip- 
tion."— Art  Journal. 

DIARY   OF   THE   BESIEGED    RESIDENT    IN 

PARIS.     Reprinted   from   "  The   Daili    News."      With   several 
NEW  LETTERS  and  PREFACE.    Second  Edition  Revised.    1  vol. 
8vo. 
"The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident  that  now  appear  for  the  first 
time  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in  the  columns 
of  a  contemporary,  and  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare." — Times. 
■     "  '  The  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris'  will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  history.-' — Spectator. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Russia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

'•  Mr.  Dixon  has  invented  a  good  title  for  his  volumes  on  Russia.  The  chapter  on 
Lomonosoff,  the  peasant  poet,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on 
Kiel  is  equally  good.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  account  of 
the  working  of  the  jury  system  in  a  case  which  he  himself  saw  tried.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  peasant  villages,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peasantry, 
are  very  good;  in  fact,  the  descriptions  are  excellent  throughout  the  work." — Times. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  witb  which  few 
oven  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the.  advantage  Of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Russians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athenseum. 
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VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEP  WORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contests  :— A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower;  Lady  Catherine  Manners;  House  of  Villiera;  Eevolution;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court ;  A  New  Eomanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  In  the  Marshalsea  ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament ;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I.  ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church;  End  of  Wentworth  ; 
Laud's  Lust  Troubles  ;  The  Lieutenant's  House ;  A  Political  Eomance ;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots  ;  The  Two  Penns; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel ;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale  ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street;  Pursuit;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work.'' — Times. 

'•  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive.'' — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  must  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  'Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annate  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon.'' — Post. 

"By  his  merit-*  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers.' — 
Illustrated  Noes. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  rich'y  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  oldR-oyal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  cose  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  en  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Rileigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's. ' — Standard. 

"This  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written  " — Messengt  r. 

"A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest." — Echo. 

"The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sua. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
and  accepted  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  successful  research  in  sources  undiscovered  till  now;  to  the  artist  it  gives  the 
most  glowing  picture  yet,  perhaps,  produced  of  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
history ;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  view  of  history  it  presents,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures.-' — Sunday  Times. 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.    DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  :— The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf— River  Rights— 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned—The Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
lessor — Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — Raleigh's 
Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediaeval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen.'' — Daily  Telegraph, 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  and  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yet  it   has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

FAIR  FRANCE :    Impressions  of  a  Traveller. 

By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.     8vo.     15s. 

"A  book  of  value  and  importance,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  reading.  It  Is 
bright  and  spirited,  and  evinces  as  much  as  ever  the  acuteness  of  perception  and 
the  powers  of  observation  of  the  writer." — Post. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  conceived  in  a  large,  kindly,  and  liberal  spirit." — Daily  Newt. 

"This  volume  will  be  found  pleasant  reading." — Athemeum. 

"  A  good  book  on  France  is  just  now  most  welcome,  and  this  is  emphatically  a 
good  book.     It  is  charmingly  readable." — Globe. 

"  This  is  a  truly  fascinating  volume.  The  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis.  It  is,  La  Belle  France: — Paris,  with  its  quiet  churches  and  its  gay  carnival 
•rowds,  and  the  old  provincial  cities  like  Caen  and  Chartres — that  is  here  described 
as  it  was  before  the  black  waves  of  invasion  rolled  over  the  land.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  beautiful  and  charming  in  these  recollections." — Echo. 

"  The  authoress  of  this  charming  volume  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  novel- 
ist, and  however  critical  judgments  may  vary  as  to  her  artistic  power,  of  her 
purity  of  tone  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies  of  modern  fictitious  lite- 
rature, there  can  be  no  question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  her  even  more  agree- 
able as  a  tourist  than  as  a  novelist.  She  looks  at  the  world  with  unprejudiced  eyes. 
But  the  truly  pleasant  traveller  is  the  man  or  woman  who  starts  with  intent  to 
enjoy  the  trip,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  who,  writing  a  book, 
wrtea  cheerily  and  gaily.  This  is  precisely  what  we  And  in  'Fair  France." — 
British  Quar-terly  Review.  , 
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VOL.  II.  OF   HER  MAJESTY'S   TOWER.     By 

W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.     DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PER- 
MISSION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    15s. 

Contents: — The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  "Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics—The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Room — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot— Vinegar  House— Conspiracy  at  Large— The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  160-5 — Hunted  Down — In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net — End  of  the  English  Jesuits — The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot— William  Seymour— The  Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower— Lady  Frances  Howard— Robert Carr— Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lo/ely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  his  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume." 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    GREECE.      By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.C.B.,  Late  British  Minister  at  Athens. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from  Greece  to 
Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  Stanley.     8vo.     15s. 
"  No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  view 
of  Greece  as  she  is  and  as  she  might  be  as  '  Impressions  of  Greece.'    The  introduc- 
tion by  Miss  Wyse  is  an  admirable  paper.    The  chapters  due  to  Dean  Stanley  are 
delightful."— Pall  .\fall  Gazette. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  such  sterling  and  lasting  interest,  the 
joint  authors  having  much  valuable  information  to  impart.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
naturally  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  antiquities,  of  Greece;  and  his  niece  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  a  power  of  keen  and  lively  observation,  while  Dean  Stanley 
completes  the  volume  with  a  series  of  graphic  and  intelligen  letters,  in  that  easy 
and  pleasant  style  for  which  he  is  so  well  known." — Standard 
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ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy,"  &c.     Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Contents  : — The  Cross  Keys  ;  King  Alfred's  Expulsion  from  Oxford ;  Chums  and  In- 
mates; Classical  Schools  and  Benefactions ;  Schools  and  Scholars;  On  Learn- 
ing and  certain  Incentives  to  it;  Colleges  and  Halls  ;  Structural  Newness  of 
Oxford;  Arithmetic  gone  Mad;  Reduction  of  the  Estimates ;  A  Happy  Family; 
Town  and  Gown ;  Death  to  the  Legate's  Cook ;  The  Great  Riot ;  St.  Scholastica ; 
King's  College  Chapel  used  as  a  Playhouse ;  St.  Mary's  Church ;  Ladies  in  Resi- 
dence ;  Gownswomen  of  the  17th  Century ;  The  Birch  in  the  Bodleian  ;  Aularian 
Rigour;  Royal  Smiles  :  Tudor,  Georgian,  Elizabeth  and  Stuart ;  Royal  Pomps; 
Oxford  in  Arms ;  The  Cavaliers  in  Oxford ;  Henrietta  Maria's  Triumph  and 
Oxford's  Capitulation;  The  Saints  Triumphant;  Cromwellian  Oxford;  Alma 
Mater  in  the  Days  of  the  Merry  Monarch ;  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  ;  Gardens 
and  Walks ;  Oxford  Jokes  and  Sausages ;  Terrse  Filii ;  The  Constitution  Club  ; 
Nicholas  Amhurst ;  Commemoration ;  Oxford  in  the  Future. 
"  The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Rich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit. 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library."— The  Graphic. 

"These  interesting  volumes  should  be  read  not  only  by  Oxonians,  but  by  all 
students  of  English  history." — John  Bull. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  8vo.  30s. 
"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all— laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Fourth  Edition.      2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.    There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Seventh  Vial,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contents  :— Babylon— Egypt — Nineveh— Tyre  and  Sidon— Bashan — Jerusalem- 
Rome— The  Seven  Cities  of  Asia— Constantinople— Metz,  Sedan,  and  Strasburg— 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris— Chicago— The  City  that  never  Falls— The  City 
that  comes  down  from  Heaven — There  shall  be  no  more  Tears — Elements  of 
National  Prosperity. 

"Dr.  Oumming's  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage.'"— Graphic. 

"The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singlv,  and  the  striking  picture  oS 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view."— Record. 
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MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.     By  Archibald  Forbes.  2  vols.  8vo. 
"Mr.  Forbes's  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  War.    Not  only  is  the  book  good  in  itself  but  it  describes  events  which  have 
no  parallel  in  modem  history." — Athenaeum. 

A  HUNTER'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  GREAT 

WEST.     By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique").      1  vol.    8vo,   with 

Illustrations.     15s. 
"  A  good  volume  of  sports  and  spirited  adventure.    "We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Mr.  G-iilmore's  work    It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  pluck, 
enterprise  and  energy  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  CRUISE  IN  GREEK  WATERS ;  with  a  Hunting 

Excursion  in  Tunis.     By   Capt.  Townshend,    2nd   Life    Guards. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"Capt.  Townshend  writes  about  the  foreign  lands  he  has  visited  with  good  hu- 
m  jur  and  intelligence.     His  pictures  of  life  in  Algiers  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and 
his  narrative  of  boar-hunting  in  Tunis  is  especially  worthy  of  notice." — Athenxum. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST    IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.     By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Staff- Surgeon 

R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"An  amusing  volume.     Mr  Adams  has  acquired  a  body  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style.    The  book  will  be  a 
favourite  with  naturalists,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  others  as  well." — Daily  Neies. 

THE    SEVENTH    VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE   BEGUN,  as   shown   in   THE   GREAT  WAR,  THE 

DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 

By  the  Rev.  Johx  Gumming,  D.D.,  &c.      Tldid  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 

and  on  this  score  has  established  a  claim  to  attention.     His  book  furnishes  an 

instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.     Dr.  Cumming  takes 

his  facts  very  fairly.     He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 

the  attention  of  readers." — Times. 

WILD    LIFE    AMONG     THE     KOORDS.      By 

Major  F.  Millixgen,  F.R.G.S.     8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina 

Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  HI.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Newt. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.  Second  Edit  ion.  1vol.  Gs. 
**  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the  author  of  'Mary  Powell.'  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  hand  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  up."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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OMBRA.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.   Author  of  "Chronicles 

of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  very  carefully  constructed.  It  has  been  written  with  sedulous  pains, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  individuality  about  any  of  the  characters.  The  customary 
grace  of  the  author's  style,  the  high  tone  of  mind,  the  ready  and  frank  sympathies 
which  have  always  characterised  her,  are  found  in  this  book,  as  in  its  predecessors; 
but  here  is  something  that  they,  not  even  the  best  among  them,  have  not.  She  has 
never  produced  a  rival  to  Kate  Courtenay." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  will  delight  the  reader,  and,  if  possible,  increase  the  gifted  writer's 
well-established  reputation." — Messenger. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  ByMrs.CASHELHoEY.  3 v. 

M I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow." — King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

LIL.    By  Jean  Middlemass.    3  vols. 

THE    LOST    BRIDE.       By    Georgiana    Lady 

Chatterton.     3  vols.     (Just  Ready.) 

HOPE  DEFERRED.    By  Eliza  F.  Pollard.   3  v. 

"  We  direct  attention  to  this  book  as  a  true  and  beautiful  delineation  of  a  woman's 
heart  at  war  with  circumstances  and  fate.  The  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  it 
has  an  unaffected  earnestness — one  of  the  rarest  graces  of  fiction." — Spectator. 

"  We  have  read  few  stories  lately,  certainly  none  professing  to  treat  of  female 
character,  which  have  left  upon  us  so  pleasing  an  impression." — Athenaeum 

GOLDEN  KEYS.     3  vols. 

"  The  power  and  talent  evinced  by  the  author  admit  of  no  question." — Messenger. 
" l  Golden  Keys'  is  the  work  of  a  very  clever  writer  and  an  original  thinker. 
Some  of  his  portraits  are  first  rate." — John  Bull. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  REGIMENT.   By  Katha- 

rine  King.     3  vols. 

M  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel  Its  merits  are  rare  and  welcome.  The  glee- 
fulness,  the  ease,  the  heartiness  of  the  Author's  style  cannot  fail  to  please.  Her  hero- 
ine is  a  captivating  girl." — Spectator. "  In  spite  of  little  defects,  '  The  Queen  of  the 

Eegiment '  may  be  pronounced  a  successful  and  attractive  novel  It  is  amusing, 
and,  to  some  extent,  original ;  the  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  the  tone  is 
healthy  throughout." — Athenaeum. "A  brilliant  novel.  The  heroine  is  a  charm- 
ing creature.  With  the  exception  of  '  Fair  to  See,'  we  have  not  seen  any  modern 
novel  which  shows  such  intimate  acquaintance  with,  as  well  as  keen  observation 
of,  English  military  life  as  the  book  before  us." — United  Service  Gazette. 

A  BRIDGE    OF   GLASS.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mr.  Robinson's  story  possesses  the  first  qualification  of  a  good  novel,  a  well- 
Bustained  and  interesting  plot." — At/ienocum. 

BRUNA'S  REVENGE.     By  the  Author  of  "Caste/' 

&c.     3  vols. 
*  Viewed  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure,  and  pathetic,  these  volumes  deserve 

praise."— Athenxum. "  'Bruna's  Revenge'  is  all  lire,  animation,  life  and  reality. 

The  whole  story  fascinates  the  reader's  attention."— Standard. 
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ASTON-ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of  "St.Olave's."  3  v. 

"A  book  that  is  delightful  to  read." — Post. "  '  Aston-Boyal'  abounds  with 

beauties,  much  clever  writiug,  and  that  thorough  insight  into  human  nature  which 
made   'St  Olave's  '  so  universally  and  deservedly  popular." — Messenger. 

"  '  Aston  Boyal '  is  far  superior  to  anything  the  author  has  yet  done.  The  book 
is  not  only  interesting  as  a  Btory,  but  evinces  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
shrewdness  of  observation." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

WILFRID   CUMBERMEDE.      By   George   Mac 

Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"'Wilfrid  Cumbermede'  is  extremely  original,  clever,  and  interesting.    Besides 
th9  faculty  of  drawing  character,  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  word 

painting.'' — Athenaeum. "The  characters  in  this  story  are  brightly,  vividly,  and 

truthfully  drawn ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  full  of  beauty,  skill,  and  power, 
and  the  passion  of  love  is  paiuted  with  that  degree  of  purity  and  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  which  the  author  is  so  consummate  a  master." — Standard. 

A  WOMAN  IN  SPITE  OF    HERSELF.      By  J. 

C.  Jkaffresox,  Author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Jeaffreson's  powerfully  written  and  exciting  tale  possesses  several  claims  to 

public  attention We  read  this  novel  through  without  a  pause." — Athemeum. 

"  A  delightful   and  exciting  story.     The  interest  intensifies  with  every  page, 

until  it  becomes  quite  absorbing." — Morning  Post. 

HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."    2  V. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  a  successful  novelist." — Daily  New*. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.   The  character  of  Hanuahis  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.    By  Mrs.  Evans  Bell. 

"The  stury  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure." — Athenaeum. 
"  A  very  lively,  readable,  clever  book.     The  theatrical  sceneB  are  amusing  and 
well  told." — Echo. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND.     By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Montgomery  has  broken  new  ground     Her  novel  belongs  to  none  of  the 
schools.    There  is  great  force  in  the  character  of  Adelaide  Snowden,  and  many 
touches  of  true  artistic  discrimination  adorn  it." — Spectator. 

THE    SYLVESTRES.      By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to  consideration  by  virtue  of  its 
fresh  and  powerful  style.'- — Athenoeum. 

MAGGIE'S    SECRET.       By    Mary    Charlotte 

Phillpotts.     2  vols. 
"A  book  which  every  one  should  read.     The  tone  is  so  pure,  the  tale  so  natural, 
and  the  interest  so  enthralling,  that  one  cannot  lay  it  aside."— John  Bull. 

ARTISTE.     By  Maria  M.  Grant.     3  vols. 

**A  work  which  is  far  above  the  average  run  of  novels." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.     3  vols. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book" — Times. 

JAMES  GORDON'S  WIFE.     3  vols. 

■  This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  purest  spirit.  The  Illustrations  of 
society  are  cleverly  and  spiritedly  done." — Post. 


Cilnbcr  tin  (Especial  patronage  of  Jjcr  Htajestir. 

Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  ivith  yilt  edyes,  price  31s.  6d 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE    JFORTY-FIRST  EDITION  FOE  1872    IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baroxetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  beiny  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 

Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 
The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 

members  of  Noble  Families. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 


nor  rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage.  |      Peers,    usually  borne    by  their    Eldest 
Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  i      Sons. 


holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Lukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  I. ady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book."—  Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
Is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  must  useful  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject"— Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy Of  the  day." — Post, 

"The  lust  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 


JIURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   MILLAIS,    HOLMAN    HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,     &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketts  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
'  Nature,  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  c  ear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
--"iccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
chis  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  on« 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit"— Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie^'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.me.um, 

V.— A  WOMAN'S   THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Fust 

VH— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  stiil  continue  the 
sub  jectof  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hursi  and 
Blacketts  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  he  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenxum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect"— A thenseum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Obsei^ver. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athmxum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

M  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author"s  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs.  Cretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Pout. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Bliss  Fivers  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  sbould  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and 
'  Tbe  Caxtons.'  "—Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  TEE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenseum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenseum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A  delightful  book" — Athenseum.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenseum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds,  page  alter  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.     In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  i  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  ■  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  ol  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  g; J lery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  fesv  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

'•Mrs.  Oliphant'a  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  whu possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  tlie  world  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Pott 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  h;is  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronouuce  '  Chilian's 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault.'' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."' — Athenaeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mail  Qaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.     It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenaeum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLI.— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."' 

"A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"— Examiner. 


